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By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Business Outlook for the New Year 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


What Keeps Your Coal Bill Up 


By WARREN BISHOP 
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By ALBERT D. LASKER 


How Much Freedom for Business? | 


By a Member of the Federal Trade Commission 
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St. Louis—World Market 


St. Louis not only is the world’s largest shoe 


market, but has the largest individual shoe manufacturing plant in the world. When 


, SHE nation walks in St. Louis shoes. 


the country goes traveling, it uses St. Louis trunks and handbags. 


largest trunk market in the United States. 


St. Louis stoves heat the world. Its 
ranges cook the country’s food. St. Louis 
is the world’s leader in the manufacture and 
sale of stoves and ranges, and has the 
largest individual plant in the world mak- 
ing these necessities. 


Your summer colds and winter ills are 
relieved by St. Louis drugs and chemicals. 
St. Louis has the largest drug house in the 
world, and is the largest drug and chemical 
market in the United States. 


St. Louis is the 


The world rides in St. Louis street cars. 
St. Louis has the largest street-car building 
plant in the world, and St. Louis street cars 
are used in all nations. 


Automobiles throughout the world are 
equipped with St. Louis piston rings. St. 
Louis is the piston ring center of the uni- 
verse. The world’s sugar is produced with 
St. Louis sugar-mill machinery. St. Louis 
is the largest sugar-mill machinery market 
in the world. 


With 26 railroads “to everywhere” from St. Louis, and a Government barge line on 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans, shippers in St. Louis are able to reach all markets— 
domestic and foreign—by rail or river at economical freight rates for almost straight-line 


delivery, because— 


St. Louis manufacturers ship from the center—not the rim. 


Our free booklet “St. Louis as THE Manufacturing 


Center” will interest you. 
General Secretary 


,  STAOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 





A letter will bring it. 


ie 
/ Tie 
ST.LOUIS 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
During 1922 


The Year’s Story of Business at Home 
and Abroad Told by Leaders in 
American Commerce 
and Industry 


A ready reference of the men and affairs that entered into the 
march of events during 1922, this index, with its titles and sub- 
titles, also boldly outlines the issues and problems with which 
the nation was confronted in its difficult progress toward nor- 


mal conditions. 


At monthly intervals The NATION’S BUSINESS has caught the cur- 
rents of our national life, and their force and direction has been 


appraised for the reader by men of authoritative knowledge. 


This index is offered for the convenience of readers who keep 
a file of The NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Published by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 
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Subjects appear in black face; Authors in italics; Titles of articles in Roman 


“Log” refers to the “Log of Organized Business”; “Obs.” 


A 


Abyssinia 
Best Trade Story I Know; by Frederick Simpich.......Aug., p. 26 
Accident Prevention 
Dollar Side of Safety, by Chas. R. Hook. . ..Jan., p. 15 
Ackerson, F. L.: As the Shipbuilder Sees It. . ...June §, p. 29 
Adams, Samuel Hopkins: Bait for the Business Man....... May, p. 20 
Adams, Samuel Hopkins: Buncoing the Banker... Bis be p. 22 
Adams, Samuel Hopkins: Don’t Lend Your Name.. as p. 14 
Advantages of Standardization; Log. . pet: .Feb., p. 45 
Advertising 
Blames Exaggerated Advertising; Log. . ..Mar., p. 46 
Export “Dud” in France; by Pierce Williams. . ae 
House Organs—They Do Pay! Oy shaped Botsford... Bans, 2 Dec., p. 50 
Office Tragedy.. 5 .Apr., p. 29 
Through the Editor’s ‘Spectacles. BEBE ea Feb. re Dp. 53 Nov, i 
Trades “‘Try-Out” Towns; by Ra/ph Barstow. . Aug., p. 42 
Why You Don’t Sell by Mail; by Albert Sidney Gregg... ‘Oct., p- 23 
Aeronautics 
Air Transport for America; by Clifford Albion Tinker... Mar., p. 36 
Commercial Aviation; Log. . .Apr., p. 47 
Again That Family of Five and What It Must Earn; Obs. June, p. 51 
Against Proposed Duty; Log. . : .Mar., p. 45 
Age of Pageantry Is Passed; by Thornton Oakley. . Oct., p. 20 
Agriculture 
Containers for Farm Products... ...Mar., p. 54 
Europe, the Farmers’ Market; by ‘Fames N. Howard. June 5, p. 24 
Farm and the Federal Reserve; by Silas Bent.. » ve pale, “pe xs 
Higher Wheat and Straighter nae for the 
Farmer; Obs..... v4 ; Es PS St 
Is There a Need for a Writer Bloc?. . .May p. 49 
Keeping the City’s Craw Full; by Caroline B. Sherman. Apr., p. 60 
Longer Credits for the Farmer; by Eugene Meyer, Fr... June, p. 20 
Railroad Labor Pay—and Mine; by William Biutter- 
worth. .Jan., P- 9; Feb., p. 40 
Spread of Farmer Marketing; by A. M. Loomis..... ..July, p. 36 
Subsidy as a Farmer Sees It; by Harvey 7. Sconce... .. May, p. 24 
See also “Business Conditions with Map” by Archer 
Wall Douglas, Cooperative Movement, Farm Bloc, 
Etc. 
Agriculture, Department of 
Gold Bricks in Blocs; by Charles F. Scott. Feb., p. 7 
Through the Editor’s Spectacles. . os GK Bi 3 
What About Prices for This Year’s Crops? ee Aug., p. 49 
Air Transport for America; by Clifford Albion Tinker. . .Mar., p. 36 
Alien Property 
Sequestered Alien Property; Log..................55. Oct.;, peis2 
All Atseutd €6t BIOs G08 i665 6.0 oso RED elds wt RH ek ..Feb., p. 44 
Allen, Henry F.: It Can and Must Be Done.............. Mar., p. 21 
America and the Metric System.. ...Mar., p. 19 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
“Inside” Federal Reserve arin Book Review by 
Silas Bent. . ste aie aA .Mar., p. 52 
American Chamber in “Athens; Log.. _..May, Pp. 47 
American Chemical Society 
German Potash Contract a Crime or a Blessing? Obs. Feb., p. 37 
Smelling Your Music; Editorial....... ney ..May, p. 33 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
What’s Back of the Farm Bloc? Book Review........Jan., p. 45 
American Federation of Labor 
Suability of Unions Is Nothing New; Fditorial........Aug., p. 32 
American Legion 
Employment Campaign for Veterans; Log............May, p. 44 
American Opportunities in the Far East.................Mar., p. 54 
American Statistical Association 
How I Use the Business Cycle; by Henry S. Dennison...Feb., p. 9 
American Valuation 
To Vote on Tariff policies... .. ..jJan., p. 21 
What to Do About the Tariff; by “Foseph H. Defrees 5.. .Mar., p. 30 
Americanization 
Leavening of Lebanon; by Theodore M. TARRPEP- van deletes De 90 
Ancient Commerce Body; by Wesley Frost. . ....May, p. 52 
And the Hens Now Cackle Mexican! Editorial........... Tan. p. 27 
Anderson, Sydney: It’s Distribution That Costs!.. ..June, p. 9 
Anderson, Congressman Sydney 
Through the Editor’s Spectacles. . ..June, p. 5 
See also Joint Commission for Agricultural Inquiry. 
Andrew, Seymour L.: Planning a Big Business Ahead. ‘Aka D2? 
Annual Meeting of Chamber of Commerce, see 
Chamber of Commerce, National 
Another Government Regulator? by Alba B. Fohnson.....Mar., p. 16 
Answering the Question “‘Who Gets It?” in Grain; Obs... .Apr., p. 52 


Antioch College 


to “The Nation’s Business Observatory,” both monthly features of the magazine. 


College Half Study Half Work; by Arthur E. Morgan..Dec., p. 44 
Apple Production 
Elusive Apple Championship; Editorial.............. July, p. 31 
Appropriation for Project 6.. voces ROD po 28 
Archer, Laird: ‘‘Bread Cast Upon ‘the Waters”. ..Sept., p. 28 
Are Our Millions in Gold a Menace to Prosperity? Obs. . .Mar., p. 42 
Are Retailers Extortioners? Editorial................... Feb., p. 27 
Are We Exporting Bad Manners? by P. W. Wilson....... Dec., p. 14 
Argentina 
Argentina Needs a Farm Bloc. ...0!. sscsaendh oc cle ees May, p. 26 
Argentina Needs a Farm Bloc. ..... 2.5.5. .cccseeeeeeees May, p. 26 
Armstrong Bureau 
“Linseed Trust”? Case and Its Bearing on Trade Asso- 
Ciations; ODS... .4.6vswiscke}s <opidewk Clea eee an., p. 35 
Art of Getting OCHO tO WOE Ras o's adie keke he eu ca ee 60) Ps ($2 
As Others See Our Tariff Bill; Log. ............. 62-0200 July, p. 52 
As the Consul Sees Them; by Frederick Simpich........... July, p. 13 
As the Shipbuilder Sees It; by F. Z. Ackerson...... 2.2... June 5, p. 29 
Associated General Contractors 
oT Starts All Industry; by Nod/e Foster 
SOR. c's acd oc's in Gdwso's Ge 0s oveaS ten Apr., p. 11 
At Law Over Check Charget..i:icce sists. lineeas ..-Dec., p. 20 
Australia 
Editorial. . ..Oct., p. 27 
Obit: Government Ownership it in n Australia; ’ Editorial. .Oct., p. 27 
Ray of Hope from Australia. . wis:o alereet dia She sang ae ne 
Austria 
Feather-Bed Currency; Editorial. . ste Bie P- 33 
From a Traveler’s Notebook; by A. C. Pearson... ar., p. 26 
Through the Editor’s Spe: tacles. » ety Bait 5 
Automobile Industry Takes a )Look Ahead; Obs.. ...Nov., p. 
Automobile Show for Mexico; Log............-.ceee eres Mar., p. 46 
Automobiles 
Automobile Industry Takes a Look Ahead; Obs.......Nov., p. 44 
Automobile Show for Mexico; Log............-.+-:. Mar., p. 46 
Autos Grow in Number But Prices Are Dropping 
Again: Qb8; 6.06.54. vss wns desu ee ee Sept., p. 53 
Bermuda Capitulates at Last! Editorial.............. Mar., p. 32 
Business and Human Beings; by Fred C. i fy eat ae Mar., p. 55 
Cost of Deflation—in Tires; by F. C. Brown.. ..Dec., p. 24 
Declare Peace on War Excise T axes; Editorial... .Dec., p. 37 
“Driveaways” as an Index of the Call for Freight 
Cars; Obes. . csi iss els 306s eaten eae © nae Dec., p. 79 
Fear of Overproduction Disturbs Automotive Indus- 
trys O66? ib i ccs ea nc ok ee ee Aug., p. 52 
Ford’s Cut and Its Effects on Auto and Other Indus- 
tries; ODS... . . ..00004 curse cues he ee eee bone) Cee Dec., p. 81 
Our Highway Systems. . 0:05 chs. ee sae ee June 5, p. 42 
Railroad Goose and Truck Gander; by Gerrit Fort. .... Apr., p. 21 
Speaking for the Motor Truck; by 4. 7. Brosseau. ....Apt., p. 25 
Unsaturated Markets; Edienebah. :~; «an sacunsdcimenes Apr., p. 31 
Would an Automobile by Any Other Name Sell Better? 
Oe... oss oko. on 0210 Mila a0 e aii aee oleate Manat July, p. 47 
You Ride Here for $1 a Week. ...........46.. 0000 Oct., p. 58 
Autos Grow in Number But Prices Are Dropping Again; 

QB oni. vc 5 sce wbco.0:4 Saloni eee cae ee Mees Gee ee eee Sept., p. 53 
Avoiding Death and Taxes in China; by F. R. Eldridge, Fr.Nov., p. 69 
B. Jones and the Merchant Marine; by A/bert D. Lasker... .Jan., p. 20 
Bach, Richard F.: Museum, a Factory Annex.. .. Aug. p. 22 
Back to the Courts‘on Futares).. «iso... s-<:++s-¢00etm ec., Pp. 39 
Sacty: Up the President; Log. . ei 4 Pp. 44 

Bait for the Business Man; by Samuel Hopkins Adams. ..May, p. 20 
Baking Powder Case 

What Is a False Label? Editorial. . wsecee epee, p. 32 
Balfour, Arthur: Europe Is on the Mandi 285) oe ee June 5, p. 16 
Banks and Banking 

At Law over Check Charges. . .Dec., p. 20 

Building Boom or Boomerang?. . _. June 5 5) P- 49 

Buncoing the Banker; by Samuel Hopkins Adams... .June, p. 22 

Business and Human Beings; by Fred C. Sh een July, p. p. 21; Sept., p. 18 

Depression’s Calling Cards. . ; ay, Pp. §7 

Difficult Science of Being Right... . Mar. a 57 

Don’t Lend Your Name; by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Sept., 14 

Farm and the Federal Reserve; by Silas Bent..........Jan., “i 18 

Foreign Traders Optimistic. ...........00.ceeeceeeee July, Pp. $7 

How Bad Was 1921 and Where Was Depression the 

Worst? Obs. ..May, p. 39 
Longer Credits for the Farmer; ‘by Eugene Meyer, ig . June, p. 20 
New Styles in Bond Holders; by Frank B. Plachy......Aug., Pp. 24 
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Banks and Banking— Continued Book Reviews— Continued 
NS I Pe ee ere ee ere ee May, p. 51 Koebel; W. H.: ““Anglo-South American Handbook”’..Oct., p. 65 
Our Finance and Euro Mpiek ae ...June 5, p. 35 Morison, Samuel Eliot: ‘“‘The Maritime tiated of 
Par Collection of Cheeks: Log. a ee Oct. ” 'p. $05 Dec., p. 69 Massachusetts”’..... . May, p. 34 
Queer Things in Credit Work: by Albert N. Hogg..  Sept., 19 Moulton, Harold Glenn—see Bass, ‘John Foster. 
Sizing U the Borrower; by Albert N. Hogg.. _June, . 16 Mumford, John Kimberly: Outspinning the Spider....Feb., p. 23 
Standard Forms for Credit Letters; by Wilbert Ward. .July, p. 48 National Bureau of Economic Research: “Income in the 
Taking the Losses; Editorial. . Posy. BG y, PERRIS SE SEBO Pa Se Mar., p. 60 
Taking the Mystery Out of Banking. . .Feb., “s 30 Peck, Annie S.: “Industrial and Commercial South 
Through the Editor’s Spectacles. . Aug. P. 6; Dec., 5 ase a oe a ea ad Oct., p. 65 
Victory for Par Collection. . : . July, * 56 Warshaw: ‘The New Latin-America”. .. Pee. 
What Happened to Ingersoll; by ‘Silas Bent.. .June, p. 17 Watkins, Gordon §.: “Introduction to the Study of 
What May We Expect? by Francis H. Sisson.. .. June $, p- 2: Labor Problems”... . .Oct., p. 66 
See also’Federal Reserve System. White, Percival—See under Book Reviews, Hayward, 
Bargain Days in British Shipyards; Editorial.............Sept., p. 32 W alter. 
Barge Canal Boston Chamber’s Building; Log. . .. June, p. 58 
It Can and Must Be Done; by Henry J: Allen... a p.21 Botsford, Harry: House Organs—T ‘hey Do Payl.. .. Dec., p. 50 
Barnes, Fulius H.: Business View of Europe’s Debts.. .Dec., p. 38 Brazil 
Barnes, Julius H.: Keeping Business Out of Court... _July, p. 11 Token of Friendship to Brazil. . ag! ..July, p. 51 
Barnes, Julius H.: Speech at Annual Meeting of Chamber “Bread Cast Upon the Waters”; by Laird Archer..........Sept., p. 28 
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Barstow, Ralph: Trades “Try-Out” Towns. ..............Aug., p. 42 Bringin the Sea to Main Street; by Charles Lyon Chandler. Mar., p. 20 
Baseball * ex, Britain Tries Protection; ew... ee Oct.,. B. 27 
Baseball, a Civic Function; Editorial................Sept., p. 32 British-American Competition i in Coal; Editorial..........Oct., p. 26 
What Baseball Isn’t Legally; Editorial. . -.July, p. 30 British Refunding Commission 
Battle Against Ignorance; by 4. 3 Humphrey. . May, p. 28 Plain Talk from McKenna; by Si/as Bent.............Nov., p. 13 


Beach, Brewster: “One Hundred Years from Now” 


Brokerage Service Costs 
Bedford, A.C.: Interpreter for World Trade. . S o 


Seah ..Sept., p. 11 
-: Through the Editor’s Spectacles. . cece s ne oe 


.June 5, p. 32 


Beech-Nut Case : Brosseau, A. F.: Speaking for the Motor Truck. . Apr., p. 25 
Can You Refuse to Sell ? Editorial. Se@sews as vesve ste Feb., p- 26 Brown, ‘2 C.: Cost of Deflation—in Tires. Dec., p 24 
Bees : : Brown University 
Congress in Its Lighter Moods......................Aug., p. 20 Economics—and Business; Log. . July, p. 5s 


Budget System in Government, see Government Finance 


-July, p-28 Budgeting 


Begging as a Business; by Fed Morrow.............. 


ng as a Business; by Fed Morrow.................... July, p. 28 Business Man’s Budget; Log. . _ ae 
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Beware of This Trade Trap!. Fess Gabe beaters 5 od Apr., p. 15 Burnam, John: Too Many Sizes. . .....+.May, p. 54 
Billions of Tax-Exempts; ee -...e...May, p. 33 Burnam, John: What Hoover Is Doing. ..Feb., p. 16 
Bills of Lading, see Hague Rules , E Burnam, Fohn: Why We Can Compete Abroad. . ...Apr., p. 42 
Bishop, Warren: Grocer, the Butcher and $Io. .. .May, p. 18 Burnam, Fohn: Your National Balance Sheet............ —_ +» P. 24 
Bishop, Warren: Income in the United States "(Book Business and Human Beings; by Fred C. Kelly......20-...1 Mar., p. 553 
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4.» M 52: . 60; Sept., p. 59; Oct., Year of Cooperation; by Herbert Hoover. ..June 5, p. 12 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science: Business Ethics 
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Knauth, Oswald W.: ‘Distribution of Income by States Business and Human Beings; by Fred C. Kelly, Mar., p. 55; 
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Naval Vessels as Hulks for Salvage 


By Sealed Proposals opening January 16, 1922, at Board of 
Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
Improvements in Naval construction have rendered these fine old war- 
ships obsolete, and the opportunity is now being given the metal trades 
to purchase for salvage the following vessels:— 
Some of the Vessels Offered for Salvage 


[The displacements given below are for full load.} 


U.S. S. MAINE (Battleship). Built in 1901. U. S. S. OZARK (Monitor). Built in 1900. 
Length 393 feet; draft, 23 feet; beam, 72 feet. Length, 255 feet; draft, 13 feet; beam, 50 feet. 
Displacement, 13,500 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. Displacement, 3,356 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. 

U. S. S. MISSOURI (Battleship). Built in 1901. TARGET (Ex-Monitor MIANTANOMOB). 
Length, 394 feet; draft, 24 feet; beam, 72 feet. Built in 1876. 

Displacement; 13,500 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. Length, 263 feet; draft, 14 feet; beam, 55 feet. 

U. S.S. WISCONSIN (Battleship). Built in 1898. Displacement, 3,990 tons. Now at Norfolk, Va. 
Length, 374 feet; draft, 24 feet; beam, 72 feet. .S.S. i é ilt i * 
day 12,150 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. S. TONOPAH (Monitor). Built in 1900 


Length, 255 feet; draft, 13 feet; beam, 50 feet. 
* U.S.S. BROOKLYN (Cruiser). Built in 1895. Displacement, 3,356 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Length, 402 feet; breadth, 65 feet; draft, 24 feet. ‘ 
Displacement, 10,068 tons. Now at Mare Island, Calif. * U.S. S. SMITH (Destroyer). Built in 1909. 
Length, 294 feet; draft, 8 feet; beam, 26 feet. 


* U.S. S. COLUMBIA (Cruiser). Built in 1892. Displacement, 902 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Length, 413 feet; draft, 23 feet; beam, 58 feet. ‘ secs 
re solnncheg 7,387 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. * U.S. S. ALBERT BROWN (Fish Boat). Built in 

. a. 1897. 
U. : S. yeni wea ore iy Length, 103 feet; draft, 10 feet; beam, 18 feet. 
tne aboaye $712 tons. any One om VOCS. Gross tonnage, 108 tons. Now at Philadelphia, Pa. 
SO Se rae ae Capen Sea, 5 T- U. S. S. ORIOLE (Ex-DALE): Wooden Sailing 
TARGET (Ex-Monitor PURITAN). Built in 1882. Vessel. Built in 1839. 
Length, 299 feet; draft, 18 feet; beam, 60 feet. Length, 117 feet; beam, 34 feet. 
Displacement, 6,060 tons. Now at Norfolk, Va. Now at Coast Guard Depot (S. Baltimore, Md.). 


NOTE:—The vessels marked with an asterisk [*] will, on December 15, 1921, be 
offered for sale for “Conversion to Commercial Uses.” Such vessels as are not sold 
on that date will be offered on January 16, 1922, for sale as “Hulks for Salvage.” 


The offer of these vessels by the Navy Department for sale to commercial organizations 
should be considered from the standpoint of a nucleus to go into the ship breaking up 
field for some “farsighted concern” looking for new business. 


Aside from the ferrous and non-ferrous metals entering into Naval ship construction, 
~~ consider the electrical machinery, pumps, winches, boilers, engines, piping, etc., for which 
there is always a receptive market with an attractive recovery. 


A careful investigation of the success recently achieved in foreign countries by 
“ship breaking” concerns will convince you of the advisability of promptly commu- 
nicating with the Navy Department. 


Write or wire for catalog No. 10-46b giving the terms of sale 
and describing the vessels offered 


CENTRAL SALES OFFICE 


NAVY DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUY IT FROM THE NAVY 
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Check up your fuel efficiency 


by these efficiency factors —— 


__ radiation 
___ firing 
___ smoke 


boiler construction 


____ heat units per coal ton 


There is one dest coal for your 
plant—and one Jest way to 
use it. 


Buy your coal not on a ton- 
nage, but on a power basis. 
Coal is latent power—so when 
you buy coal, buy it in terms 
of efficiency in use. 


The choice of the one best 
coal for your use is a matter 
on which our Combustion 
Engineering Department will 
welcome the opportunity to 
serve you, and without obli- 
gation on your part. 


A. SIDNEY DAVISON 
COAL COMPANY, INC. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


We have coal for evaporation, 
coal for gas and coal for 
smithing; coal with waste 
substance eliminated; coal 
that will take cherry-red or 
white heat and will not clinker 
or stick to iron. 


Let us help you to get the 
greatest possible power per 
coal pound. 


The first step is a request 
for our representative to call 
and discuss your power prob- 
lems. 


as S. A. 


te ae ie aad eis asp ae 

















We are miners’ agents, ship- 
pers, and exporters of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coals. 


For Steam Coals 
Viking 
Wendell 


Sonman 





For Gas Coals 
Youghiogheny 
Westmoreland 
Fairmont 


For Smithing Coals 
W ells Creek 


| A laboratory test of Wells Creek 
Smithing Coal shows: 








Moisture 0.70 
Volatile Matter 17.87 
Fixed Carbon . 75.50 
SE - 5-93 
100.00 
Sulphur 0.62 
Phosphorus 0.008 
B. T. U.’s 15.012 
Fusing 2.781 

















Cable Address “VIKING” 
New York Western Union 











Members American Wholesale Coal 
Association, Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States. 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 


HO remembers the old days when 

men of commerce and industry wrote 

a “good business hand”—when hand- 
writing was one of the accomplishments and 
letters written in ink could be read with small 
effort? Handwriting: has gone out of style 
because it gave way to something infinitely 
better. It was the old story. Hand work 
could not compete with machine work—the 
pen could not compete with the typewriter. 

But we view with sorrow the fact that 
the decline and fall of handwriting has also 
meant the decline and fall of the business 
signature. You pick up the ordinary busi- 
ness letter these days, and while the body 
of the communication stands forth in clean- 
cut, perfect typography, you are lucky if you 
can make out the signature. 

Unless you know whom it is from the 
mame may be anything from “Blatz” to 
“Jones.” Some of them appear to be per- 
fect; they are made up of regular standard- 
ized saw teeth, but when you try to decode 
them you can’t tell the “u’s” from the “m’s” 
or the “i’s” “t’s.” Others confuse 





from the “t’s. 
and dazzle you with scrolls and flourishes. 
And still another type is just plain awful. 
We are seriously considering making a col- 
lection of such horrors that come to us 
and offering handsome prizes to whoever can 
decipher them. 

Plainly something should be done about 
it. Maybe Congress could be induced to pass 
a law making it compulsory for every letter 
to have the name of the signer typewritten 
in the near neighborhood of the signature— 
which would be a poetic justice since it 
would force the machine that is responsible 
to furnish the remedy. 


Wurar becomes of the corporate dollar? 
What is the destination of the money 
we pay for a corporation’s product? Not 
long ago the General Electric Company told 
how its gross receipts were distributed dur- 
ing its most prosperous three years, 1918- 
19-20, as follows: 


Cents 
Wages and salaries (paid to an average 
of 73,900 employes) .............s04.. 41.7 
Materials, supplies, depreciation, operat- 
ing. charges and. losses .... 12.26... 40.6 
oo SES RA, Ree ee er pear ey ae 5.3 
Surplus (used for enlarging plants, in- 
ventories and working capital) ........ 4.7 
Dividends to all stockholders (average 
MN AN AMET 1's be dies 055 00,0160 6 pia ae wa 4.0 
Transportation, telephone and telegraph 2.5 
Interest on borrowed capital ........... 1.2 
SPER Ga hroc0.. seein de Sapey eet eed 100.00 


To the workers went more than two-fifths 
of the dollar. To the stockholders and 
lenders of capital for the concern went a 
little more than one-twentieth. The workers 
got 41.7 per cent; the stockholders and 
lenders of funds together got 5.2 per cent. 
The costs of operation took more than nine- 
tenths of the gross receipts. Nor is this 
an unusual showing. It explains, for one 
thing, why great enterprises cannot carry 
on at full speed in periods of depression 
merely to keep their men employed. A con- 
stant inflow of funds is necessary to keep 
them moving. And it explains, for another 
thing, that the worker gets a slice of his 
product which would not be greatly enlarged 
in each individual case were the thin takings 
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of the stockholder and the capitalist added to 
it and spread over the whole salary roll. 


UR readers have enjoyed the cartoons 

and decorations from the brush of 
Charles Dunn of The Nation’s BusINEss 
art department. We want them to appre- 
ciate that Mr. Dunn is capable of more 
serious work of a high order. His painting, 
“Golden Glow,” recently won second prize 
at an exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

In addition to the technical honor of second 
place there was a cash prize—which we un- 
derstand was judiciously invested in Christ- 
mas merchandise. 


AST OCTOBER we ran a story called 

“Drilling for Pure Power,” by Mr. 
Warren Bishop, in which we told how the 
people of Italy are hitching their engines 
to volcanoes and using the natural steam 
for power. The novelty of the story had 


such an appeal that the Literary Digest picked 
it up and gave it further circulation. The 


story bobs up again in the following letter 
from Stacy, California: 

I would like to get a copy of this number, 
as we are interested. We have boiling springs 
here that could also be used. Could you tell 
me how to figure the size of plant to install 
when the amount of water flowing from the 
spring is known and also the temperature? 
... These springs have a temperature of 204 
degrees, the boiling point of water in this alti- 
tude. There are seven, flowing from 100 to 
200 gallons per minute. 


BiVERY now and then we get proof that 
44 The Nation’s Business isn’t thrown 
away as soon as it is read. ‘Two letters that 
come in the same mail suggest that the maga- 
zine files are preserved and referred to. A. 
D. Childs, sales manager of the Cooper- 
Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, N. J., 
asks to borrow a night photograph of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving used in 
the April, 1918, issue; and Grace A. Turk- 
ington, of Boston, wants to use the railroad 
painting by R. L. Lambdin reproduced on the 
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Little time and few words need be 
wasted on the value of cash trade. 


Its importance is known, and the 
part it plays in the successful con- 
duct of any business thoroughly 
understood. 


How to gain and hold cash busi- 


ness, however, is quite another | 


problem. Cash patronage is drift- 
ing patronage. Those who pay as 
they go, go where they want to. 


With price, merchandise and serv- 
ice the same the cash customer is 
buying here today, across the street 
to-morrow, and ’round the corner 
the rest of the week. 


Thousands of wise merchants have 
found that the 24 Green Stamp, 
issued as a discount for cash, will 
not only bring cash customers in, 
but bring em back. During the 
past year, a year when cash sales 
were at a decidedly low ebb, the 
3H Green Stamp was living up 
to its reputation for getting coin 
on the counter. 


To the merchant seeking a tried 
and true plan for building steady 
cash business the Sperry Service 
offers the method with a pull that 
is steady and sure. 


The little 24 Green Stamp is the 
sales book’s right-hand partner. 


THESPERRY & HUTCHINSON Co. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 











June, 1921, cover. The latter picture proved 
very popular as soon as it appeared. We lent 
it to the B. and O. Railroad some months 
back, and it was used on the cover of the 
company magazine. 


T IS not often that editors advertise com- 

plaints. Here is one that we confess 
gladly because it brings a new believer into 
the fold. It is from George O. Roberts, man- 
ager of the Clovis store of the Roberts- 
Dearborne Hardware Co., Clovis, New 
Mexico. Mr. Roberts says: 


The writer was very much pleased with a 
copy of THE NATION’s Business, the only one 
which it has been my privilege to examine, but 
I was unable to find in the magazine any in- 
formation as to how I might arrange to re- 
ceive it regularly. 

We gave Mr. Roberts the information he 
asked, and as a result of his hint we have 
decided not to be so modest concerning sub- 
scription details. 


T IS a matter of some satisfaction to us 

that so much of the material published 
in The Nation’s Bustness is taken up by 
other agencies and given additional circula- 
tion. Usually it is an article that is given 
more wings, but that isn’t always the case. 
We have before us a copy of a letter on 
reforestation sent out by C. B. Harman, 
secretary of the Georgia Forestry Committee 
of the Southern Forestry Congress. Here 
are some of the things Mr. Harman says: 


“ 


‘Only God can make a tree’—but any man 
can plant one. More power to the reforesta- 
tion movement, which will make available an 
increased supply of wood, sorely needed for 
this and succeeding generations.” 

The foregoing is a portion of an advertise- 
ment in the December, 1921, issue of The Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS, over the name of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass... . 

We don’t know the cost of this advertisement 
but... every bank in Georgia could well 
afford the same... . 


Mr. Harman concludes with some power- 
ful arguments and figures in favor of intelli- 
gent protection and intelligent development 
of forest lands. 


NV R. HENRY FORD is quoted as holding 
A that there should be no stockholders, for 
he deems them mere parasites—The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. 


Let’s be fair to Mr. Ford. He didn’t say 
there should be no stockholders. He did say 
the railroads “should get rid of the unpro- 
ductive stockholders. ... If the brakeman 
on a railroad owns stock in it, he has an addi- 
tional inducement to competent service.” 

Nor did Mr. Ford say that stockholders 
were parasites. He did say: “It should be 
possible to retire the non-contributing stock- 
holder and get ownership into proper hands.” 


ESS C. HOVER of the Vacuette Sales 

Company of Binghamton writes us a letter 
of the type we like to get. He has read an 
article, he doesn’t like it, and he takes the 
trouble to tell us so. The article is M. C. 
Rorty’s “Help Germany to Compete.” Here 
is what Mr. Hover says: 


Today in our city the silk mills are working 
thirty hours per week on account of foreign 
competition, which is made possible because 
we do not have an import duty sufficiently 
large to enable the American manufacturer to 
pay his present high wages for copping, wind- 
ing, warping and weaving. One of two things 
must happen—either the American manufac- 
turer must reduce wages so as to compete 
with the imported foreign-made goods, or the 
good old U. S. A. must have import duties large 
enough so that the foreign manufacturer can- 
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DURAND 
STEELRACKS — 





URANDSteel 
Racks effect 


importanteconomies 


in cutting costs of 
Handling 
Spoilage 
Delivery 
Storage space 
Stock-keeping and 

inventory 

Errors and lost time. 


The installation of 
Durand Steel Racks 
may be made grad- 
ually, as business 
warrants. 


Se. 


Our Engineering 
Department will 

sladly co- operate 
ea youin planning. 


Send for catalog of Durand 
Steel Lockers, or of Durand 
Steel Racks and Shelving. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1811 Park Row Bldg- 
NEW YORK 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Sa... 
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not undersell the man who has his money in- 
vested in an American factory. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
shouldbe in close touch with the manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A. and have an accurate 
knowledge of conditions, both here and abroad, 
so as to protect home folks first and prevent 
for all time to come the American laborer from 
being subjected to conditions as they exist in the 
foreign countries today. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
is trying to get in close touch with the 
manufacturers and all other business men on 
the points mentioned by Mr. Hover through 
its pending referendum on tariff principles. 


OT REGROUPING of railroads but 

decentralization into shorter lines is the 
novel remedy for transportation troubles pro- 
posed in a letter to this magazine from Mar- 
tin Ford Amorous, president of the Cotton 
Warehouses, Inc., in Atlanta. Consolida- 
tions, he sets forth, have not been made for 
purposes of economy, but for financial manip- 
ulation; and he adds: 


I will admit there are instances of successful 
operations of long lines, but in each case the 
same superintendent continued in control from 
the short-line beginning, but the truth will 
show when he went out the unit cost of carry- 
ing a ton of freight increased. In many cases a 
“strong” line took over a “weak” line; in most 
such cases both became ‘“‘weak” lines. Hence 
to me the consolidation of lines did not tend to 
make successful transportation lines of all. 

In the 1916 convention of the railroad Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association, they adopted a reso- 
lution “ordering the traffic departments of the 
railroads to put in use an inter-line bill and 
auditors’ settlements, as a means of saving 
thirty-eight million dollars a year loss to the 
railroads.” 

This economical plan was first published by 
a superintendent of a fifty-mile railroad nine- 
teen years before it was adopted by the con- 
solidated roads. 

In my opinion the further grouping of the 
railroads will not accomplish successful eco- 
nomic operation. Reduce to small units, all 
within separate states, abolish Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and we can never have na- 
tional strikes. Each local unit can adjust wages 
and working conditions. Just to men and the 
public, national rate fixing and national wage 
fixing destroy economic operation of the several 
units. It overrates one and underrates others. 
Conditions are not uniform on any two lines, 
and often are not uniform on parts of the same 
big system. It’s a local problem. Stability 
can be reached through building up the unit. 

The conditions on other lines would not 
bring the same results as Mr. Ford shows on 
the D., T. and I. even with some quantity of 
tonnage. Yet if the D., T. & I. was a part 
of a long line or system, its net results per mile 
would not equal Mr. Ford’s results. 


Martin Ford Amorous, we submit, offers 
suggestions no more startling than some of 
Henry Ford’s. Who knows but in some fu- 
ture days railroad executives in other coun- 
tries shall say of this nation: By their Fords 
ye shall know them! 


RANCE talks of taking her telephone 
systems from the government and turn- 
ing them over to private enterprise. “In- 
competence, politics and bureaucratic inefh- 
ciency” are reasons given. ‘The paragraph 
which conveys this information has a familiar 
sound. We turn back to our January num- 
ber just a year ago and find an extract from 
a report on the British Post Office control 
of the telephone: “A technical industry should 
have a commercial organization of trained 
men of vision and enterprise.’ 
Government management seems to find 


vision and_ enterprise 
neither in Great Brit- 
ain nor in France. 7 ¢ 
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CA New Drill fora 
Neglected Field 


R YEARS there has been a neglected field to 
which drill manufacturers have not given suf- 
ficient attention. This field is the shop which could 
not obtain production with Carbon .Drills and yet 
was not equipped to realize full efficiency from High 
Speed Drills, and therefore could not use them 


satisfactorily. 


These shops demanded a drill which would stand 
higher speeds and feeds, give far greater drilling ca- 
pacity than Carbon Drills and still sell at a moderate 


price. 


To meet this demand, we present 


Heating the cutting edge of 
“Mezzo” even to a dark blue 
color will not draw its temper. 
“Mezzo” works at its best 
efficiency this way. 


“Mezzo” was developed after 
months and months of research 
involving not only the use of 
a new steel but also new hard- 
ening and heat treating proc- 
esses. 


We believe that we have ex- 
tended our leadership into a 
new field—but not with an 
untried product. 


““Mezzo”’ has been tested and 
retested—a drill on which we 
are proud to place our name. 


Write for the “Story of Mezzo.” 
It is a most interesting little 
booklet which gives: full in- 
formation on “Mezzo” and 
its’ uses. 


TWIST DRILL 
COM PANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Building Roads With the Help 


aie of Brownhoist Cranes 


The Government’s appreciation of good roads and highways is 
indicated by recent federal legislation which sets aside $75,000,000 
for road construction. 


In 1921 about 28,000 miles of highways have been improved. 
In this tremendous work Brownhoist Cranes have creditably 
done their share. 


Brownhoist Products In road building, locomotive cranes are practically indispensable. One 
Eastern contracting concern credits two Brownhoist Cranes with an an- 


Locomotive Cranes nual saving of $46,980 on road construction work. Each of these cranes 
Concrete Bunkers handles an average of 300 tons of crushed stone daily at a cost of less 
Overhead Cranes than 10 cents a ton. 
Dock Machinery ; ; : : 
Bridge Cranes Comparing these costs with the expense of handling materials by hand 
Buckets labor indicates an enormous saving. And this result is typical of Brown- 


hoist performance on many kinds of jobs in every part of the country. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 


BRUWNHUIST 


MATERIAL HANODLI MACHINE R Y 


Literature on request 
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Railroad Labor Pay—and Mine 


By WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


implements. Our business has _ been 

seriously impaired, as we see it, by the 
high freight rates granted to the railroads of 
this country by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The chief incubus on business 
is the high cost of distribution, and in this 
cost the high wages paid to railroad labor 
is a pronounced factor. 

In my factory at Moline a machine 
operator gets from 35 cents to 58 cents 
an hour, according to his efficiency and 
his length of service. His next-door 
neighbor, maybe, is classed as a machine 
operator in the railroad shops at Moline, 
and he receives for work of the same 
grade or lower, whatever his term of 
service and without regard to special efh- 
ciency, 77 cents an hour. 

The poorest workman of that class 
receives from the railroads 42 cents an 
hour more than my inexperienced work- 
man, and 19 cents an hour more than my 
best. You may imagine the consequence 
of this disparity on labor generally. 

A common day laborer in the railroad 
shop gets 43 cents an hour whereas my 
best unskilled workmen get but 30 cents. 
The common day laborer for the rail- 
road gets more than my best-paid machin- 
ist’s helper, a semi-skilled and ambitious 
operator. 

But the effect of this situation on labor 
conditions is the least of its evils. It is 
reflected in the high freight rates which must 
be paid to the railroads, rates which are fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
such a scale as will enable them to continue 
operation. This in turn is reflected in the 
price the farmer must pay for implements, 
and may well be explained both in terms of 
dollars and in terms of: bushels of corn. 

We will suppose that a farmer is buying 
from us a gang plow, a corn binder, a grain 
harvester and a wagon. These four imple- 
ments, if the farmer lived in Springfield, IIL, 
would have cost $441 in 1913: This year they 
would have cost him $874. This year—and 
I mean by that 1921—they cost him $700. 

If the farmer lived in Oklahoma City or 
near by, the four implements would have 
cost him, in 1913, $484.50. That is to say, 
the increase in price to our Oklahoma farmer 
on account of freight alone would have been 
$43.50. In 1920 the implements would have 
cost him $934. This year they would cost 
him $751. 

Let us see what this means in terms of 
bushels of corn. Our Springfield farmer in 
1913 would have been required to pay me 
716 bushels of corn. In 1920 he would have 
been required to pay 583 bushels of corn. 


if AM a midwestern manufacturer of farm 


President, Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 












Authorities 
will come when the farmer is able to 


agree that better times 


buy again. Mr. Butterworth shows that 

he must now pay 2,027 bushels of corn 

for the same purchase that would have 
cost him 716 bushels in 1913. 


This year he would be required to pay 2,027. 
Our Oklahoma City farmer would have been 
required to pay, in 1913, 931 bushels of corn; 
in 1920, the price of 702 bushels; and in 
1921 the price of .4,191 bushels. 

In the last year there has been an in- 
crease of about 35 per cent in the cost of 
moving farm products by railroad. In the last 
six years the price of corn has dropped from 
77 to 17% cents in some cases. ‘Therefore, 
when we figure the cost of farm implements 
to the agriculturist, we must bear in mind 
that his commodity (for the same thing holds 
true generally of wheat and other products 
besides corn) has fallen off enormously in 
selling price, whereas there has been no 
corresponding redugtion in the price of trans- 
portation. On the contrary, the price of 


transportation, as I have said, has been in- 
creased. 

As a matter of fact, a carload of corn will 
merely suffice to pay the cost nowadays of 
transporting another carload of corn from 
an lowa farm to the Chicago market. For 
every carload of corn he sends to the nearest 
available market, the farmer must pay to the 
railroad one-half of what he receives 
from that corn. 

The freight rate on a carload of corn 
to Chicago from my Springfield farmer 
in 1913 was $32; in 1920 it was $§3; 
in 1921 it was $187. From Oklahoma 
City in 1913 it was $130.44; in 1920 it 
was $182.31; in 1921 it was $1,112.06, 

Let us consider for a moment the 
total freight which these farmers have 
to pay for our product (the four im- 
plements I have named) when we take 
into consideration not merely the cost 
of moving the finished products from 
Moline, Ill., and the cost of moving corn 
to market, but the freight which he is 
required to pay on the movement on 
raw materials from their source to my 
factory—coke, coal, iron, steel, lumber, 
paint, and so on. 

On August 1, 1914, the freight on raw 
materials for these four implements from the 
mine and forest to Moline was $32.85. On 
October 15, 1921, it was $65.60—about 
double. With this additional charge in- 
cluded the Springfield farmer paid to the rail- 
roads alone, of the total cost of the 
four implements, $71.60; in 1920 he paid 
to the railroads $132.26; and this year, if 
he buys the implements from me, he must 
pay to the railroads $265.26. 

The Oklahoma City farmer is in worse 
plight. He paid to the railroads, in 1913, 
$197.97; last year he paid $308.87; and this 
vear he must pay the well-nigh impossible 
sum of $1,238.08. 

A 10 per cent reduction in the freight rate 
on farm products, with market rates un- 
changed, would effect a saving for the 
farmer on these implements of $300. 

Let us compare now, that we may see the 
picture whole, the return the farmer gets 
for his labor, now as against pre-war condi- 
tions, with labor’s reward then and now. 
We will consider corn as it is raised in 
Nebraska, a great corn state. On August 
1, 1914, the price of corn was 60 cents a 
bushel; the freight rate to Chicago was 14 
cents a bushel. At that time the labor of 
transportation to Chicago received 40 per 
cent of the gross.railroad receipts, or 5% 
cents a bushel. On November 1, 1921, the 
price of corn in Nebraska was 17% cents a 
bushel and the freight rate to Chicago 23% 
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cents; labor received 60 per cent of this, or 
14% cents. 

Railroad labor is occupied perhaps twenty- 
four hours in transporting to Chicago the 
corn which represents practically a farmer’s 
whole year; and yet for that brief period 
labor is paid more than 14 cents in propor- 
tion to the farmer’s 17% cents. Or, to put 
it another way, while the price of corn in 
Nebraska on November 1 was less than 
one-third of the pre-war price, labor received 
for the mere act of transporting this corn to 
Chicago approximately three times as much 
as it did in 1914. 

It may be said that the prices of farm 
implements should have been reduced, since 
the farmer was getting less for his product. 
As a matter of fact implement prices today 
have been more radically adjusted down- 
ward than most other products which farmers 
buy. The average increase over pre-war 
levels of the industry as a whole is but little 
over 40 per cent. The materials which go 
into implement manufacture show an average 
increase in cost over pre-war levels of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. 

A few of these items of increase, f. o. b. 
Moline, are shown in the following table: 
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The importance of this situation in imple- 
ment manufacture will be understood when 
it is known that 75 per cent of the total cost 
of implements is material. 

From this it will be seen that the imple- 
ment manufacturer cannot go further in 
meeting the present conditions without great 
danger of financial embarrassment. As com- 
pared with another factory product, this is 
the situation: 

A low-price touring car today is selling in 
Eastern Iowa to the farmer, when equipped 
with self-starter and demountable rims, at 
a price of approximately $513. The price 
of this same car at Moline is a trifle over 
$510. We are taking the price*Of $513 as 
typifying an average. Now, with this anteunt 
of money in cash, let us seé what can be done 
in the way of buying.farm machinery. Heré 
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is a list of implements, weighing 4,346 pounds 
as against 1,620 pounds for the automobile, 
which we believe any dealer would be glad 
to furnish the same farmer for $513 cash: 

Two-turrow gang plow, disc harrow 
tongue truck, 60-tooth harrow, corn planter, 
o-shovel cultivator, corn binder. 

As far as we here are concerned, we have 
already made substantial reductions in our 
prices and expect to continue to do so in 
future as reduced costs of production per- 
mit. We are continuously operating at a very 
substantial loss. The business world has gone 
as far as it can until it gets relief. 

I have presented these figures, with some 
others, to the joint Agricultural Commission 
of Congress, of which Sydney Anderson is 
chairman. It is my firm belief that high 
freight rates are chiefly responsible for the 
present slump in American business. Until 
we can be relieved of the incubus of these 
rates, we must continue, as business men, to 
suffer. I do not believe that the public real- 
izes to what extent freight rates pyramid 
before they reach the consumer. I do not 
believe the public knows how the toll multi- 
plies before it reaches the consumer. We 
must have relief if we are to have prosperity. 


A Close-Up of Muscle Shoals 


ening South, no one event stands out like 

the great industrial drama of Muscle 
Shoals. To this vast, rich, but backward 
Tennessee Valley—‘“the Dimple of the 
Universe,” as the romantic natives call it— 
the World War brought sudden, sweeping 
changes. Overnight, almost, Uncle Sam 
poured thousands of men and millions of 
money into this smiling, sleepy region; at 
Muscle Shoals, near Florence, Ala., giant 
power and nitrate plants were rushed to 
completion to make powder for fighting Ger- 
many. Prosperity—a flood of government 
money and fat payrolls fairly engulfed all 
northern Alabama. At Shefheld men paid 
a dollar a night for the privilege of sitting 
in a chair to sleep, and tales are told of bold 
brokers who felt so flush that they even staked 
houses and lots in poker games. ; 

Then the armistice—and the cold gray 
dawn of the morning after. Smoke ceased 
belching from towering stacks, for Uncle Sam 
had built and worked the plant only as a war 
emergency. So wheels stopped humming, the 
army of workers trekked over the hill, and 
the ghostiy silence of ruined Pompeii settled 
down on rows of empty houses, on stores, 
theaters and churches—boarded up like Coney 
Island in January. 

Yet here today stands a plant of marvelous 
potentialities, shut down, not because the 
country is not hungry for its product, but 
merely because Congress financed its oper- 
ation only for the period of the war. Time 
and again, too, in years past, the engineers 
and power experts of the nation have called 
attention to the vast hydro-electric possibil- 
ities of Muscle,Shoals. There is more horse 
power going to waste here, it is said, than 
has yet been developed in all other southern 
water-power developments taken together. 
Next to Niagara, engineers say, there is noth- 
ing like it in all our country. ' 

The one outstanding war-time project 
which should be continued as a peace-time 
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By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


undertaking—at the same time retaining all 
its wartime functions for public safety—is 
this enterprise at Muscle Shoals, says the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s investi- 
gating committee in a recent report. There 
is no problem of conservation more vital, the 
report adds, than that of preserving the fer- 
tility of our soil; those who dwell in cities 
are of course as much concerned in our food 
supply as those who actually grow the crops. 

In May last a special committee from the 
Mississippi Valley Association, sent to in- 
vestigate the Muscle Shoals project, recom- 
mended that $10,000,000 be appropriated by 
Congress to carry on construction of the 
partly finished work. Congress failed to do 
this, and lately Mr. Henry Ford has offered 
to buy the project from the Government. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of the undertaking 
and its importance to the whole nation a 
brief sketch of what has already been done 
at Muscle Shoals may be interesting. 

The Tennessee River at the Shoals, from 
which it is planned to take power to operate 
the nitrate plants, and for sale to other in- 
dustries, is as large—at average flow—as the 
Ohio at Cincinnati or the Mississippi at 
Dubuque. The banks of the river are of such 
a height that a 100-foot head of water may 
be held without building any retaining walls 
or dikes, except the dam itself. 

The big dam, known as the Wilson Dam, 
is about one-third finished and one-half paid 
for; when complete, it will be 4,426 feet long, 
160 feet wide at the base, and will be the 
largest single piece of monolithic concrete 
construction in the world. Its height from the 
original river bed to the bottom of the over- 
flow gates is 80 feet, and to the roadway on 
top, 133 feet. 

The pool formed by the dam will extend 
about 17 miles upstream, and the total amount 
of land flooded by the water will be about 
9,000 acres. This area has been practically 
all bought and paid for by the Government. 

Two sections of the great dam, one at the 


north bank and one in the center of the river 
on an island, are partly completed. The 
foundation is laid for nearly all the rest 
of the dam, and excavations for the power 
plant have been made. Two locks for navi- 
gation purposes are also partly excavated, 
each with a lift of 45 feet and with dimensions 
adequate for the largest river craft. 

A fully equipped nitrate plant, known as 
No. 2, which cost $69,000,000 and with a 
capacity of 110,000 tons per annum of am- 
monium nitrate, stands near by. This giant 
cyanamid process plant covers nearly 2,000 
acres, and during the war it employed 20,- 
000 men. It was rushed to completion and 
was producing nitrate in just one year—dur- 
ing the war. 

Near by stands what is said to be the larg- 
est steam power plant in America. It was 
built so that this nitrate plant No. 2 could 
begin production without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the Wilson Dam, which was ex- 
pected to take about three years. This great 
steam plant produces nearly as much electri- 
cal energy as any other steam plant ever 
built, and contains one steam turbine unit 
with electrical generators which generate 
60,000 kilowatts or 80,000 horse power. In 
addition there is provision for a smaller unit 
capable of producing 40,000 horse power, or 
a total for the entire steam-power electric 
plant when completed of 120,000 horse power 
—ample to operate the electric furnaces in 
another part of the plant. 

The boiler-room of this immense plant 
holds a battery of fifteen units, each rated 
at 15,000 horse power. It burns 1,500 tons 
of coal per day—but is so _ remarkabl; 
equipped with automatic stokers and other 
devices that ten or twelve men can easily 
operate the whole plant. 

All told, Uncle Sam has spent on this proj- 
ect a total of about $105,000,000. This 
amount, however, includes the ggst of a ni- 
trate factory known as Plant No. 1, near 
Sheffield, where the Haber process was em- 
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ployed, but which was given over largely to 
experiments. 

Such, briefly, is the great Muscle Shoals 
project as it stands today. Peace has come, 
and in peace the lessons of war are forgot- 
ten; already we have forgotten that when 
the Great War started we had powder 
enough for Tess than three hours of fighting 
—and had to bring our nitrate all the way 
from Chile! But even in peace, every da; 
adds its acreage to our growing area of worn- 
out, abandoned farms, farms which only ar- 
tificial fertilizers can restore to speedy pro- 
duction. Let us see, then, what the com- 
pletion of this dam might mean to American 
agriculture. 

Though we are the richest nation on earth, 
in agriculture we have burnt the candle at 
both ends. At first we farmed only the best 
soil, or moved farther west, or grew con- 
tent with smaller returns as farms began to 
wear out. ‘Today, however, our population 
is increasing twice as fast as our crop pro- 
duction—we simply must grow more food, 
or eat less! As long ago as 1898, Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes, then president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
pointed out that the world’s food consump- 
tion was running beyond the capacity of the 
cultivated land producing it. The only way 
world starvation could be averted, he said, 
would be by the universal use of a bountiful 
supply of fertilizer containing that most val- 
uable element, nitrogen. 


Keeping the Soil Young 


,.VERY wise American farmer now knows 
that the fertility of his soil depends upon 
the phosphoric acid and potash, and in a 
greater measure, upon the nitrogen it contains. 
But because in the beginning we had virgin 
fields and fertile lands in such abundance, 
we were cageless in our farming methods; 
and today we find that we have robbed vast 
areas of once good farming land of that 
nitrogen which only centuries can restore by 
natural processes. 
Plain as this fact is to everybody, we 
must yet confess that America, despite her 








Photo by G. W. Landrum. 


Looking across the Tennessee River at the site of the Wilson 
The picture was taken on Sept. 1, 1920. 
tracks and cranes to be used in the dam construction. 
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wealth and progress, is at least fifteen years 
behind countries like Germany, Norway, Can- 
ada, France; and even Japan in the produc- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizers. Though we have 
paid Chile to date nearly $850,000,000 for 
nitrates, and though we pay each year vast 
fortunes to the German Potash Syndicate, 
and though we have a wealth of water- 
power and a host of electric furnaces, till 
very lately we had not made one pound 
of air nitrates for use on our hard-taxed 
soil. Of all great nations, we, the poor- 
est of all nitrogen paupers, are practically 
the only one which has not seized this benefi- 
cent gift of science—a gift that can save 
us from inadequate crop yields and rising 
food prices. Germany alone has built up an 
air-nitrate industry with an annual output 
of millions of tons, freeing |! er forever from 
dependence on Chile, insur'ag her bountiful 
food crops, powder in p!_nty when needed 
again, and even actually enabling her to ex- 
port this product of the air and sell it for 
good money. 

So, no matter who may finish the Muscle 
Shoals project, the day it starts making air- 
nitrates will be a red letter day in the annals 
of American agriculture. But it will be only 
a beginning—for even if developed to max- 
imum capacity, this plant could h&rdly pro- 
duce one-fifth of.our actual needs. Georgia 
alone could use a million tons a year. Un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest industries in 
all America, in the future, will be the pro- 
duction and distribution of artificial fer- 
tilizers; eventuaWy our needs must become 
so imperative that perhaps the central gov- 
ernment itself will be compelled, in order to 
save the nation from going hungry, to take 
control of the fertilizer trade to de- 
velop other power plants like the one at 
Muscle Shoals. 

You can vizualize the importance of nitrate 
to this nation when you stop to reflect that our 
average corn crop takes from our soil about 
3,000,000,000 pounds of nitrogen; that a 15,- 
000,000 bale cotton crop uses up 500,000,000 
pounds of nitrogen; that every year, all our 
crops together probably use up 6,000,000,006 
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pounds! Of course the alchemy of nature is 
always at work, restoring this lost nitrogen, 
but it does not work fast enough to keep 
pace with the constant needs of growing crops. 

Then, too, with enough cheap power we 
might free our farmers from their enslave- 
ment to the German Potash Trust. Under 
the whole ‘Allegheny Range, geologists tell 
us, there lies a deposit of “Georgia shale,” 
so named from the enormous deposits in 
northwest Georgia, which runs from 8 to 12 
per cent in insoluble . potash. By electric 
furnace treatment the potash in this shale 
becomes soluble; so we might in time either 
free ourselves entirely from dependence on 
Germany or at least force down the arbi- 
trary high prices now charged by the German 
syndicate. 


A Fortunate Location 


S FOR the third element in a complete 
* fertilizer, phosphoric acid, this is also 
now obtainable by breaking down phosphate 
rock in electric furnaces, instead of by the less 
practicable method of using sulphuric acid. 
Fortuitously, too, one_of the largest phosphat- 
rock deposits in the United States lies adjacent 
to Muscle Shoals, at Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

It is hard for the average man to under- 
stand how anybody, even a slight-of-hand per- 
former, can take a hatful of air and puil an 
ounce of nitrogen out of it. It is a trifle 
easier to grasp, maybe, after you've been 
through the air-nitrate plant about six times 
and had it all demonstrated to you, but even 
then you keep wondering how the first fellow 
ever came to think of it. One guess is that 
he reasoned backwards—back to the simple 
peasant habit of “plowing under” clover or 
bean vines to “rest” a tired farm, simply 
nature’s way of fixing atmospheric nitrogen 
by taking it out of the air and putting it in 
the soil in tubercules on the roots of legumes. 
This is just what man now does, by the use of 
machines and chemistry. 

And, whether you want air nitrates to 
make gunpowder or to fertilize your potato 
patch, their process of manufacture is the same. 

For ninety years, or since 1831, both 
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Alabama and Uncle Sam have been spending 
money on locks and canals along the Muscle 
Shoals stretch of the Tennessee River. Just 
now, however, all navigation is blocked here 
by the partly finished dam. When complete, 
the vast inland lake created by the dam will 
enable the largest river craft to pass easily 
over the inundated shoals; great locks will 
pass such craft through the dam, and then 
the vast, rich basin of the Tennessee, with its 
coal, limestone, coke, iron, lumber and farm 
products, will be tied up with the 13,000-mile 
network of navigable inland waters of the 
Mississippi basin. 

Army engineers have estimated that the 
cost of the improvement at Muscle Shoals, 
properly chargeable to navigation, should be 
about eight and a half millions. 

They say that the improvement of the 
river for navigation alone would cost more 
than its present traffic would justify; but when 
coupled with an industrial development that 


means cheaper fertilizer, cheaper electric 
power for sale, a big plant on which the Gov- 
ernment might depend for nitrates in case of 
war, the river improvement seems to be very 
much worth while. 

Flood control, too, a serious problem 
that faces the nation, might well find its 
beginning in the completion of this dam in 
the Tennessee. 

This, briefly, is the plant Mr. Ford has 
offered to buy. Should he do so, it will be 
perhaps the largest transaction of its kind 
ever closed. Here is what he offers: 

To lease water-power equipment for 100 
years, at a price that will pay the Government 
6 per cent on the estimated cost of completing the 
two dams, or $28,000,000. 

To pay the Government annually a sum that 
will in 100 years retire nearly its entire war- 
time investment on water power. 

To buy the nitrate plants and other property 
for $5,000,000 cash. 

To pay the estimated cost of upkeep and 
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repairs on the dam and water-power equipment 
and furnish free power to operate the navigation 
locks. 

To make nitrates in Plant No. 2, to conduct 
researches for keeping the plant up to date in 
developing cheaper fertilizer-producing methods, 
and to limit fertilizer profits to 8 per cent. 


Such is the story of the power and value of 
falling waters at Muscle Shoals, Niagara of 
the South. Nowhere, perhaps, has Nature 
set her stage more favorably for a vast, 
industrial drama. I have shot wild guineas 
amid the ruins of Babylon, where Sir William 
Willcocks dammed the Euphrates to water 
the farms of Mesopotamia; I’ve fished for 
bass above the giant Roosevelt Dam, and 1 
know the Valley of the Nile, with its modern 
miracle at Assuan. But I know no other 
power or irrigation site, any place, where the 
wealth and strength of nature seems so 
peculiarly assembled and ready for man’s use, 
as here at Muscle Shoals. 


What Keeps Your Coal Bill Up 


of the newspapers as much next spring 
as it ever was in the worst days of 
shortages and strikes. 

This was the view, not of a coal buyer 
or a coal dealer, but of a high government 
oficial, an Olympian who sits above the 
business clouds. 

When the statement was repeated to a 
man who knows the producers of soft coal, 
the coal on which almost all our manufac- 
turing depends, he said: 

“That is possible but I think the threatened 
trouble may evaporate into a situation not 
particularly alarming. Still there is a chance 
of some disturbance even sooner than spring.” 

What is going on in coal? Why are coal 
prices where they are? 

The answer to that first question and the 
justification for the fear of trouble has to do 
with the wage agreements which end next 
March, 1922. But first let us look at that 
second problem—prices. 

If you asked a serious-minded statistician 
what was the chief trouble with the coal 
industry and he said in effect, “It’s too 
fresh,” you might be justified in thinking 
that he had suddenly lost his mind. 

Yet that’s about what the said S. M. S. 

did say. In other words, the chief task of 
the coal business is to keep an even flow 
from mine to fire. 
' Coal is like milk in more ways than one. 
You can use day before yesterday’s milk, 
but you would rather have yesterday’s or 
today’s. You. can use last month’s coal, 
but you would rather have this month’s. 
Milk can be stored and so can coal, but 
there are difficulties in the way. It is quite 
within the bounds of probability that the 
coal in the furnace is fresher than the egg 
on the table. 

George Otis Smith, director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, put the same idea in a different 
way when he said: “Don’t forget that when 
you buy coal, you are chiefly buying service.” 

But whatever the buyer buys when he 
pays for a ton of coal, he is finding fault. 
He looks at coal bills—recalls those of the 
years before the war. He looks back over 
a table of wholesale prices for a few years 
past and he sees “Bituminous f.ob. mine 
Pittsburgh District” as low as $1 in 1915 


Cir is going to be on the front pages 
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and at $2.25 in October of this year. He 
sees anthracite stove down to $3.50 f.o.b. 
mine in 1915 and at $8.50 two months ago. 
He looks elsewhere in the table and he sees 
cattle and copper and corn all cheaper than 
in 1915. “Wheat,” he says to himself, “is 
off a lot, although it’s higher than it was in 
1914. Cotton has come up after a slump 
that took it somewhere near its pre-war 
price. Why?” 

A partial answer to that “why” may be 
found in some cost figures of a ton of coal 
compiled from various sources and for both 
anthracite and bituminous. And these two 
coal industries are in many respects as far 
apart as the poles. In the first place, an- 
thracite is a “luxury coal.” It is produced 
in limited quantities from a restricted field, 
and its chief use is in the household. The 
anthracite used for industrial purposes is 
largely a by-product. The normal yearly 
production sticks around 90,000,000 tons, of 
which perhaps 60 per cent goes for domestic 
heating. An unprecedented demand may send 
the production up to 100,000,e00 tons, the 
other extra 10,000,000 being chiefly industrial. 

Practically all this comes from 480 square 


} . . . . . 
\miles in Pennsylvania, and eight companies 


commonly known as the railroad coal com- 
panies produce about 75 per cent. 

The reserves are, in comparison, small, 
amounting, according to the generally ac- 
cepted estimate, to between 16,000,000,000 
and 17,000,000,000 tons, enough for another 
century or so. 

With bituminous, everything is in contrast. 
Its users are the manufacturers of the coun- 
try, the railroads and the electric utilities. 
The factories take perhaps 32 per cent and 
the railroads 28 per cent. As much, perhaps 
more, soft coal is actually used for domestic 
purposes as hard, yet so great is the produc- 
tion of the former that the household plays 
but a small part in the total. ; 

The soft coal fields are far wider than 
the hard coal, more than 450,000 square 
miles of the United States being underlain 
by bituminous, while some thirty states con- 
tribute to a total output that runs as high 
as 600,000,000 tons a year and that could, 
under forced draft, turn out 800,000,000 tons 
while this year its output may not exceed 
420,000,000 tons. 


There’s the difference between the two, 
one a closely held industry in a limited field 
where prices are fixed by the mine of highest 
production costs; the other a large business 
of many classes of operators spread over the 
United States, highly competitive, where low- 
cost mines fix the price as demand drops. 

Let’s look at the figures first for a soft 
coal mine. The first table is for a mine in 
the Pocahontas field of West Virginia and 
shows the cost of a ton of coal from under- 
ground to Columbus, Ohio: 








Rees Lee OEEE . SGA eek de de $1.47 

CS Ser prea ee -22 

SOMEONE. .5adebnaws sob s00 6 41 

*Operator’s gross margin ... 27 

Cet: OC SAE oo eave vehewaaan a $2.37 

Freight (to Columbus, Ohio) ...... 2.88 
$4.75 


*Includes Federal taxes and other items. 
Those are Federal Trade Commission 
figures in 1920. They are not quite up to date, 
but they are still substantially right. Labor is 
the big factor in the mine cost, about 62 per 
cent, as.it is the big factor in the other half 
of the picture, the freight. It is more or 
less guess to say what part of the $2.38 
freight is labor, but 60 per cent is a fair 
estimate. Of that $4.75, then, some $2.90 
represents labor in mine and on railroad. 
Take another set of figures, this time 
from those submitted at the hearings on the 
Calder Bill to control the coal industry. They 
are for bituminous coal from a Central 
Pennsylvania District ‘mine to Worcester, 


Mass. : 








Mine labor cost ..ccssccssecs $2.19 
PD vstuGevebeces Ss ses 46 
EPO ee ree reer ere -52 
$3.17 
Freight (to Worcester, Mass.) .... 4.86 
$8.03 


Here there is no allowance for operator’s 
margin (if you can believe the operator, there 
isn’t any profit at present prices). Here 
again labor looms up. If we make the same 
rough average of the share of railroad labor, 
we have out of the $8.03 a ton at Worcester, 
Mass., $5.11 for the two kinds of labor, 
about 64 per cent. 

One more example, this time anthracite. 
worked out some months ago for a net ton of 
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egg size (anthracite is usually quoted by the 
ton of 2,240 pounds): 














Labor—Inside .............. $3.38 
I: Bice wie asd 64 
Power-house and gen- 
eral colliery ...... 18 
Administrative ....... 07 
—— $4.27 
Material—Inside ........... 79 
CRINGE: ip ss via oT 57 
— 1.36 
Reserves—Local taxes ...... 12 
Insurance and other hazards. . 24 
Depreciation, etc. ........... 33 
- — .69 
Cost ‘to producer (total mine cost) $6.32 
eR Ae eee err ae .08 
Margin from which are to be paid 
Federal taxes and dividends 92 
Cost to buyer at mine .......... $6.92 
Freight charges ...... 0.200: $6.25 
United States tax on freight .. 19 
6.44 
Cost to buyer at railroad 
station. im. NV. - SEBUMe 060000 save $13.36 
“Labor and transportation! Transporta- 


tion and labor!” On _ those two notes the 
coal operator will play you any tune you 
like. The labor in the ton of Pocahontas 
coal that the Federal Trade Commission 
figured last year at $1.47 was 63 cents in 
1916 and still lower before. The $2.19 of 
the Central Pennsylvania field was 92 cents 
in 1916. In freight rates, that $4.86 to 
Worcester was $2.70 in 1914, while the $2.38 
from the West Virginia mine to Columbus, 
Ohio, was about $1.10. 

But what is it that keeps these figures 
where they are? The answer to that ques- 
tion, so far as it concerns freight rates, is a 
matter resting first with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and second with the Rail- 
road Labor Board. Carrying coal is the 
biggest task the railroads have, and their 
bill for that job is tremendous. About one- 
third of the tonnage hauled by the railroads 
of the country is coal, and about one-sixth 
of their total earnings comes from coal. 

The soft coal men figure that freight rates 
which stuck on a level from 1912 to 1917 of 
about $1.30 a ton have since been increased to 
$2.50 a ton. The soft coal movement for the 
year ended August 31, 1921, was equal to 
8,565,308 cars of 50 tons each. Figure it 
yourself if you care to, but the country’s soft 
coal freight bill is around a billion dollars even 
in a lean year, and twice what it was before 
an Austrian archduke was shot at Sarajevo. 

What of the labor part of that ton which 
has more than doubled since 1916 and which 
in some fields has grown two and a half 
times since 1914? Here we come back to 
where we began, to that statement that 
coal may fill the front pages of the 
Newspapers next spring as it has not 
since 1919. We come, too, into a 
field of the bitterest partisanship, the 
whole tangle of the relations of the 
soft coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers. 

Soft coal, the operators say, is per- 
haps 70 per cent unionized. That fig- 
ure is a doubtful one. “Unionized” 
itself is a term of uncertain meaning. 
To the leaders it probably means that 
“unionized” men will follow them 
blindly and unquestioningly. 

The center of union mining is the great 
“central competitive field” of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the fields 
which produce perhaps 45 per cent of the 
country’s bituminous coal. John Lewis, the 
president of the United Mine Workers, has his 
headquarters in Indianapolis, and from there 
controls the 29 districts which cover most 


of the United States and part of Canada. 

Take a chart of bituminous coal produc- 
tion of Illinois going back to 1910 and run- 
ning well into 1921. It’s as ragged a line 
as can be imagined, leaping in one month to 
between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons and 
dropping sometimes to zero. Its most even 
stretch was the period of the war when it 
ran quite steadily from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons. Each even year—i1g10, ’12, ’14, and 
*16—of this chart shows one marked feature: 
a shoot-up in March followed by a deep drop 
in April. In 1912 the line of production 
shot down from 8,000,000 tons to nothing, 
in 1916 from 7,250,000 tons to less than 
3,000,000. There is one break in the two- 
year cycle. That came with the strike of 
late 1919 when a rush of business in fear 
of strike shot the Illinois monthly produc- 
tion to 9,500,000 tons, only to have it fall to 
hardly a quarter of a million. 

This spring comes the wage agreement 
renewal. What will the miners ask? What 
will the operators give? Will there be a 
strike? No one will answer these ques- 
tions for you, but no one will say 
he”. the last one. 

The opera- tors look for 
the miners to ask not merely 
a continuation 
of the present 
scale, but an 
increase. When you 
look astonished at 
that prospect they 
tell you that the coal 
miners’ politics is in- 
volved to an extent 
that the man outside 
the business cannot 
understand, that 
leadership hangs on 
success and that suc- 
cess is measured in 
terms of increases in 
pay, that a raise won 
one year may 
be known as 
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Here he is—the man who digs your coal. 
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“Blank’s increase” and force his rival or his 
successor to get out and strive for “Jones's 
increase” whatever the justification. 

~ The suggestion that we may have trouble 
over our coal supply before spring was based 
on the pending litigation over the “check off” 
by which the employing coal companies in 
union districts hold out from the pay of 
their men the dues and assessments of the 
United Mine Workers. Judge Anderson in 
the Federal District Court for Indiana en- 
joined the check off at the request of a West 
Virginia operator who said that the defendant 
operators in the Central field were collecting 
the funds to arm mine workers that they 
might ‘murder and assassinate the non-union 
workers employed at the complainant’s mine.” 
The injunction was suspended and the fate 
of the check off hangs on the Circuit Court. 

The belief is growing that any strike on 
this issue will be neither complete nor lon 
continued. But what of next spring and the 
wage scale? Here again new factors con- 
stantly come in. Business depression ma 
mild weather are playing and may play .a | 
great part in preventing an April strike. 
The mine workers are affected by periods of. 
idleness and are less willing to face a shut 
down to enforce’: demands which many of | 
them feel are unreasonable. 

The mine worker sees in other industries 
lowering wages. He sees in many things he 
buys lowered prices. What is his ground for 
asking an increased wage scale or even for in- 
sisting on retaining what he has got? His’ 

answer is that mine wages are not what they | 
sound; that irregularity of employment | 

makes his year’s earning unreason- | 
ably low; that his wife and children 
eat and wear clothes 365 days a year 

while he works only a little more than , 

two-thirds of the possible working time. 

Figures compiled by the United 
States Geological Survey for the thirty 
years, 1890-1919, inclusive, show that the 
soft coal miner averages to work 215 days 

a year out of 308 taken to represent a full 
year. What of that other 93? They are days 
shut down, and the same authority divides 
up these shut down days as follows: Idle 
through seasonal demand, 44; idle through 

sheer over-development, 34; idle through 
business depression, 15. 

These figures will not suit everyone 
nor will everyone agree with them. 
They’re something to consider, 
however, and they seem to bring 
us around the circle to where we 
started. Can the coal industry, 
miner, operator or buyer, do 
anything to iron out this uneven- 
ness? Is it an inevitable” | 
thing that coal should flow to 
market so unevenly? There 
are answers to this question. 
The anthracite industry has 
partly solved it, but there the 
problem is vastly different. 
Couldn’t coal be stored 
in vastly greater amounts 
than it is? Is cooperative 
or community buying a way 
out? Is there a likeli- 
hood of better industrial 
relations that will lessen 
those amazing March 
and April deviations 
in the production curve? 

The Nation’s BustIngss | 

hopes in an early number 

to tell how these ques- | 
tions are being met in and | 
out of the coal industry. 


His wage 
agreements expire this spring, and another chasm may 
appear in the erratic line that charts our coal production 
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How Much Business Freedom? 


T A DINNER in Denver, recently, an 
artist startled me by saying that this 
was the best time in the world’s his- 

tory in which to live, for, said he, “the crust 
of society has been so broken up that men and 
ideas can emerge as never before and get a 
hearing.” 

One of the ideas that must emerge from 
the present yeasting is that freedom flourishes 
in proportion to a reasonable restraint. This 
will be a difficult lesson for America to 
learn, with all its resources, its energy and 
its youth and ambition. Unless America con- 
quers herself, she cannot lead the world out 
of its present turmoil to a new and better 
state. 

The question of a reasonable restraint is 
one that is pounding at the doors of Congress 
as never before in our history. After all, 
Congress is the barometer of the impulses 
of the American people, and if we will stop 
and study legislation that is thrown into 
its hoppers we can anticipate to some ex- 
tent the direction of the American mind. 

Let me try to view the situation as seen 
from the conning tower of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Visualize, if you will, the ultimate con- 
sumer down in the market place. We have 
today approximately 340,000 corporations 
in this country engaged in industry, commerce 
and trade. Hundreds of thousands of dis- 
tributors are shoving their goods in front of 
the consumer as never before. This con- 
sumer’s grandparents bought in a market 
in which the consumer had very little op- 
portunity for selection but a great oppor- 
tunity for investigating and examining his 
selection before it was made. In those days 
they bought in bulk, and had the opportunity 
to taste and feel, or inspect the article of 
purchase. 

It’s Different Now 


HE whole picture is now reversed. The 

lack of information of the present-day 
consumer is such that he stands there wholly 
confused. From every direction the neces- 
saries of life are thrust at him, but the 
market has been so complicated and 
goods pass through so many hands in one 
complex process of distribution that he is 
unable, in so far as prices are concerned, 
to analyze or understand the reason for the 
difference between the cost of the article 
and the price he is required to pay for it. 
He is frequently at so great a distance from 
the place of production that he is unable to 
obtain information with regard to the cost. 
His horizon is so limited that the causes of 
“ shortage in an article, which generally pro- 
duces runaway prices, are a closed book to 
him. 

Add to this the fact that, at least in the 
food line, practically everything is wrapped 
up or encased in cartons whose contents he 
is unable to inspect until he has arrived at 
his home—and we have some idea of how 
helpless the householder of today is and how 
much assistance he must be given by the 
distributor. 

To be sure, the modern system of selling 
goods made up in packages and wrappers 
marks a decided advance in our marketing 
machinery. It has many improvements over 
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the old system. But, if taken advantage of 
to deceive the buyer, it calls forth criticism. 

The shrinking purchasing power of a man’s 
pocketbook, plus his inability to understand 
the situation, creates suspicion, and suspicion 
engenders an irritation which sometimes 
drives the ultimate consumer to extremes. 
Gradually this irritation becomes articulate 
and is evidenced by the initiation of legislation 
in Congress. It is not difficult to analyze 
and classify the group to which the consumer 
has joined himself in his desire for relief. 

Three great economic policies are seeking 
to dominate the American market, and the 
guestion of selection is close at hand. 

There are many intelligent men in the 
business world who would like to see the 
Government license business and who in the 
same breath are crying out for less govern- 
ment in business. Of course the licensing of 
business would mean a restriction on the 
part of business freedom, for a license could 
not be issued until an investigation had been 
made. Moreover, those seeking a license 
would have to conform to certain rules and 
regulations and would be subject to revo- 
cation of license. Does the business man of 
America desire such restrictions? 

There is still another group which says: 
“Why stop at half-way regulation like li- 
censing, which will ultimately lead to complete 
domination by the Government? Let us 
bridge the chasm at once and accept national- 
ization as the only way to escape the Scylla 
of size in government and the Charybdis of 
size and confusion in business.” I imagine 
that the American business man shrinks at the 
thought of either one of these groups dominat- 
ing in the Government. 

There is, however, a way out of this di- 
lemma, and the solution lies in the hands of 
the business men of this country. 

If business would have freedom from Gov- 
ernment intervention, then it must subject 
itself to a reasonable requirement, one that 
business men of other countries have met. 
It must yield up to some governmental au- 
thority, information as to costs, production 
and prices, and the Government in turn must 
tabulate and distribute this information, un- 
identified as to companies, to the general 
public and the ultimate consumer in such a 
way that the consumer’s present confusion 
and suspicion will be dissolved, and con- 
sumers, producers and distributors will be 
brought together in better accord. This does 
not mean that trade secrets are to be revealed, 
nor individualism and_ personal initiative 
embarrassed. 

Legislation to bring about this remedy is 
evidenced by numerous bills in Congress to- 
day. This legislation is meeting a certain 
opposition and, should it be defeated, the in- 
dications are that some business interests will 
have to face the question of nationalization. 

I can understand why the business interests 
are hesitant about giving up such information. 
In a few instances they are fearful that their 
business will be revealed to competitors, al- 
though since the open-price association has 
sprung up and spread over this country, that 
reason in the case of a given number is to a 
great extent eliminated. 

The other reason is one expressed in terms 
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of fear that the ultimate consumer will not be 
willing that the distributor make a reason- 
able profit. This idea was brought to my 
attention in conversation with a number of 
investment bankers who are opposed to leg- 
islation which would require the giving in- 
formation to a public official with regard to 
securities about to be put on sale. They 
gave this as an example: If after selling a 
security at 96 and taking two points as their 
commission, the security then dropped to 88 
and was sold, the seller, when he learned 
of the size of the commission, would resent 
the broker’s having made such a commission. 

Business men with this viewpoint are so 
close to their business that perhaps in doubt- 
ing a competitor they have carried the dis- 
trust to the consumer. As a matter of fact, 
it would be a rare exception that a consumer 
would object to a reasonable profit on the 
part of the distributor for, after all, many 
consumers are in the distributing business, 
and for selfish purposes, if for no other, 
would not want to deprive anyone of a rea- 
sonable profit. Consumers are like lawyers 
in this respect. They will, if permitted, se- 
lect the best man for a judge regardless of 
their friendship or personal bias. In all my 
experience on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, I have never yet found a consumer who 
objected to the taking of a reasonable profit 
on the part of the seller. 


Statistics of Necessities 
THs proposal that those controlling the 


essential necessaries of life, such as lum- 
ber, steel, coal textiles, etc., should give the 
Government the information necessary to ac- 
quaint the public with conditions so that the 
public can deal on an equal basis with those 
in the industry, meets in part with the oppo- 
sition of some of the open-price associations. 

We should distinguish, of course, between 
the association which is created for the pur- 
pose of advancing the better interests of an 
industry and for bringing the members of 
the industry into social touch with each other, 
and the open-price association which may be 
created for the purpose of exchanging infor- 
mation regarding prices and production with 
the intent to control prices. This latter type 
of organization will insist that it already col- 
lects the information much as the Government 
would desire in order to inform the consumer. 
So far as I am aware, ro one of these as- 
sociations has the machinery nor the money 
with which it could distribute the information 
to the public at large, if the information 
were correct. 

It can pass the information to its own 
individual members, who are in a compact 
organization, but that would not be com- 
parable to informing millions of consumers. 

Moreover, it is a rare thing that an indus- 
try actually knows facts which affect that 
industry but which are external to it, and 
which should be known by the consumer in 
order that he may have an intelligent under- 
standing of the market. For example, last 
year, when the question of the effect of the 
importation of wheat from Canada was ag- 
itating the farmers of this country, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission sought the best au- 
thorities in the trade as to the amount of 
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wheat being imported each month from Can- 
ada, and the best approximate figure that 
could be obtained was about 2,500,000 bushels. 
The commission requested the assistance of 
the Treasury Department, and within twenty- 
four hours had answers from all the custom- 
houses on the Canadian border showing an 
importation running from 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 .bushels a month. This information 
was immediately given out, and though the 
amount was greater than farmers or grain 
merchants had suspected, confidence in the 
accuracy of the information had an imme- 
diate and quieting effect. 

The associations referred to do not give 
a detailed explanation of the reasons for the 
spread between the producer and the ultimate 
consumer. The general reason for this is 
that the retailer is frequently separated from 
the wholesaler or the broker. So it is that 
size and intricacy of business has come face 
to face with size in population, and the only 
alternative to licensing or nationalization is 
information. 

Let us suppose, then, that a government 
laboratory is set up for the collection, analy- 
sis and distribution of information, and each 
month the Government is distributing the in- 
formation as to cost, production and price 
concerning the essential necessaries of life 
through its wireless system, its post-office 
and other official machinery and the press 
to the ultimate consumer. 

What will be the state of mind of the ulti- 
mate consumer? You may rest assured that 
he will be perfectly satisfied with the benefits 
of open competition. I say this with assur- 
ance because, from the beginning of that time 
in which markets first existed, the consumer 
has been satisfied with the benefits of free 
competition. But, you ask, what is open or 
free competition? 

My reply is that it is the opposite of un- 
fair competition and, if I were to criticize 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, I would 
say that it ought to have defined what was 


fair competition and stated that all compe- 
tition which did not come within that defi- 
nition was unfair. 

For example, the consumer will be per- 
fectly satisfied if he is getting the benefits of 
competition based on the price, quality of the 
article, service and, in most instances, also 
the advantages of location. 

The benefits which would flow from pub- 
licity would be incalculable. Here is one 
instance: During the war all disputes be- 
tween labor and capital or industries con- 
cerning which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion had been gathering and tabulating in- 
formation, were settled on a basis arrived 
at from figures and data presented by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Today we have a very admirable body 
which intervenesin the settlement of strikes, 
but invariably we find ourselves upon the 
threshold of a strike without any information 
in which both of the contesting parties have 
complete faith and upon which they could 
base a settlement. Again, such information 
as I have described would inform every in- 
dividual in the industry as to the situation, 
so that he could avoid the pyramiding stages 
in overproduction leading to a collapsing mar- 
ket. He could make his output less seasonal, 
acting independently of his competitor and 
not in combination regarding the question of 
production. By using his own judgment with 
reliable information before him, he could reap 
the benefits of that judgment as against the 
careless competitor. Above all, it would 
eliminate much of the unrest which is abroad 
in this country. 

Let me go a step further. If the American 
business world were to say to the other na- 
tions, “We propose to do business only along 
the lines of fair competition based on price, 
quality and service, and the advantages of 
location,” and invite the rest of the world 
to adopt this business platform, I firmly be- 
lieve this great step would largely eliminate 
the dangerous causes of war. 
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Just as the business of the world has be- 
come international, so the consumers of the 
world are beginning to call to each other 
through their governments. If you doubt this, 
skim the information from the clipping bu- 
reaus of the press of the world and study the 
legislation which is before the many parlia- 
ments. > 

Already there are organizations created 
and functioning in many countries similar 
to the Federal Trade Commission. Many 
other countries are considering legislation to 
create such bodies. These bodies are not 
being brought into existence by chance. They 
are in response to the demands of the con- 
sumer and the better business interests. 

The several nations of the world are being 
troubled by the same questions in trade. As 
you all are aware, the war produced a group 
of fly-by-night organizations that are doing 
business in other countries to the injury of 
our honorable business houses. Many pro- 
tests are coming to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent the injury which these 
pirates do to our nation’s good name, as well 
as the reputation of our own industries. 

Selling below sample, misbranding, false 
advertising, defrauding of all sorts by this 
class are seized upon by the competitors of 
other countries and are the cause for agitat- 
ing and holding us up to criticism through the 
foreign press. Moreover, the business in- 
terests of other countries are suffering from 
the same situation and are crying out to their 
governments in protest and asking for pro- 
tection against their fly-by-night organizations. 

The movement is general throughout the 
nations of the world to suppress those who 
injure the good name of their honorable mer- 
chants. 

All signs indicate that we shall have to 
come together in some sort of an interna- 
tional trade commission to establish fair com- 
petition and eliminate unfair competition, just 
as had already been done with regard to the 
international protection of patent rights. 


The Dollar Side of Safety 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Vice-President and General Manager, American Rolling Mill Co. 


Leaving aside considerations of human- 

ity in industrial accident prevention, 
let us look at the authenticated fact that, in 
the United States, industrial accidents cause 
a direct economic loss of more than one Dil- 
lion dollars each year, and besides this, and 
just as important, an indirect loss through 
decrea-ed efficiency and production of several 
billions more. 

Twenty-three thousand men are killed in 
industrial accidents in the United States an- 
nually; more than half a million are so 
seriously injured as to cause four weeks or 
more disability; about 3,000,000 are injured 
to an extent causing at least one day’s dis- 
ability. 

What the safety movement is doing and 
can do to reduce this human wastage was 
told in the September number of THE Na- 
TION’s Business. But the humanitarian as- 
pect of the safety movement is only a part 
of the story—accident prevention has besides 
an immense economic significance. Safety 
work, as well as saving thousands of lives 
and preventing hundreds of thousands of in- 
juries, can save at least 75 per cent of these 


[ A BILLION DOLLARS worth saving? 


yearly losses of billions of dollars due to ac- 
cidents. Looked at solely from the stand- 
point of good business economics, accident 
prevention is of tremendous importance. 

Not so many years ago accidents were “all 
in the day’s work.” Employers, executives, 
foremen and workmen alike took this attitude. 
Men took pride in their scars and boasted 
of narrow escapes. In shop, mill, factory 
and shipyard the man who was not willing 
to take a chance was looked upon as a 
coward. 

But there came a day when the “all in the 
day’s work’”’ attitude toward accidents came 
under the cold, calculating scrutiny of a few 
men—business executives and engineers— 
who saw a big opportunity not only to save 
human life but at the same time to wipe 
out an enormous economic loss. They 
analyzed the situation and found that, when 
accidents were considered an unavoidable 
part of the day’s work, a full day’s work 
was never done. They found also that 75 
per cent of the accidents could be prevented, 
and that often as an incidental result efh- 
ciency was increased from 10 to 100 per cent. 
And so for both economic and humanitarian 


reasons the old attitude toward accidents was 
discarded and a new era of safety and effi- 
ciency dawned in thousands of progressive 
industrial organizations, large and small. To- 
day the prevention of accidents has become 
a most important and an inherent part of 
the day’s work in the modern industrial plant. 
The day’s work now means a day’s work. 

Any employer or person in an executive 
position whose company has had to pay com- 
pensation or damages to injured workmen 
will easily realize the heavy, direct monetary 
cost of accidents. But there are thousands 
of executives who have as yet failed to see 
the deepest and most serious economic sig- 
nificance of the accident preblem—the indirect 
loss of efficiency. 

The greatest economic significance of acci- 
dents lies in the fact that every accident is a 
red flag indicating an inefficiency somewhere. 
When an accident occurs it means not only 
the direct loss occasioned by that accident, 
but it points out the fact that there has 
been a constant leakage of efficiency, a steady 
loss of time and money. 

Take an actual case where a plant was 
manufacturing canteens for the War Depart- 
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It was once the custom to refer to workers as “hands,” perhaps 
for the reason that before the age of power, “hands” were 


about all a man needed on his job. 


ment. Each half of these canteens was being 
made on a stamping press. Several operators 
had lost one or more fingers at this work. 
A state inspector, upon investigating, found 
that these accidents occurred when the opera- 
tor reached in to free a piece which had 
stuck in the die. As a remedy he suggested 
a foot-operated kick-out. Because of the 
war-time pressure for speed the representative 
of the War Department protested this change 
on the ground that the canteens were urgently 
needed and their production must not be in- 
terrupted. Finally, however, the press was 
shut down and the kick-out installed. Much 
to the surprise of everyone, within a couple 
of days the output of canteens had caught 
up with the production schedule and there- 
after the daily production was approximately 
doubled. 

Again, take the case of a large metal bed 
manufacturing company which had had a bad 
accident record in its punch press department. 
The safety engineer found that the accidents 
occurred because the operators had to put 
their hands under the die in placing and 
removing material. To remedy this he in- 
stalled a variety of semiautomatic feeds, most 
of them simple, home-made affairs, through 
which the operator fed the material into a 
trough instead of placing it directly in the 
press. Not only did these changes bring about 
a practical elimination of serious accidents, but 
they aiso brought an’ increase in production 
ranging from 10 to more than 100 per cent. 

What made possible these large increases 
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With high-speed ma- 


in output? The fact that safety and efficiency 
are synonymous is the answer. You cannot 
have a truly efficient process until you have 
a safe process. The accidents in these cases 
had occurred because the operator placed his 
hands in the press, either in the normal opera- 
tion of placing or removing material, or in 
the supposedly exceptional instances where 
the material stuck and had to be pried loose. 
In a very small fraction of these cases some- 
thing went wrong and the operator injured his 
hand; but every time the operator put his 
hand into the press, time was lost—sometimes 
a fraction of a second, sometimes more. 
When the operation was changed so that the 
man had no need to put his hand into the 
press these time losses were saved. In other 
words, previous to the safeguarding of the 
machines they were being operated with a 
loss in efficiency of from 10 to 50 per cent. 


Small wonder that production practically 
doubled when they were made safe and 
efficient. 


Another factor in the increase in produc- 
tion was the elimination of fear or ‘nervous- 
ness. A worker who knows that a false 
move may cost him a finger is likely to be 
slow in his movements. 

As another example consider a truckload 
of material being pushed through a shop by 
a workman. A piece of material falls off 
the truck and injures the workman’s foot. 
We call this an accident and know it results 
in an economic loss. But there are many 
other times when a piece falls off the truck 





chinery doing more and more work, the brain behind the 
hand and arm becomes of greater importance. 
workers, crippled through accidents, are harder to replace 


And skilled 


but does not happen to fall on the workman’s 
foot. Every time this happens there is more 
or less damage; there is a loss of time while 
the workman stops to pick up the material; 
other truckers behind him are forced to 
wait; the machine operator who is going to 
use the material is also delayed. If this 
happens five times a day on each of 100 
trucks used in the plant, the total loss of 
time and total breakage is large enough to 
require very respectful consideration. In 
only one of these 500 cases, perhaps, does 
the box fall on a man’s foot and injure him. 
But besides the loss due to this injury there 
is the loss occasioned by the 500 inefficiencies. 

The foreman or safety inspector who in- 
vestigates the occasional personal injury may 
find that it was caused by a hole in the floor, 
by too restricted a passageway, by poor light- 
ing, by an improperly designed truck, or any 
of several causes. When this defect is reme- 
died it saves not only the occasional injury 
but the much more frequent loss of time; it 
removes a condition of inefficiency which in 
the aggregate was even more costly than the 
injury. 

One of the definitions of an accident found 
in the dictionary is “anything occurring un- 
expectedly.” In this broad sense the material 
sticking in the punch press, the object falling 
off the truck, a belt breaking, a railroad train 
running off the track—all are accidents 
whether anyone happens to be injured or not. 
On the other hand, the spirit and aim of all 
large-scale production is to determine the “one 
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best way” of doing things, and always to do 
each thing in that one way. Obviously these 
two ideas are directly opposed. All accidents 
in the broad sense—all things coming unex- 
pectedly—are foes to efficiency whether any- 
one happens to be injured or not. 

Efficiency is conversely a foe to accidents. 
In a perfectly efficient plant nothing could 
ever happen unexpectedly, and there could be 
no accidental injuries. The fact is, how- 
ever, that few, if any, plants are perfectly 
efficient. The two punch press departments 
mentioned above were in factories whose gen- 
eral management and whose profits were well 
above the average, and in which particular 
attention had been given to increasing produc- 
tion efficiency. Nevertheless the constant 
loss of time due to the lack of a kick-out in 
the one case and chute feeds in the other 
case passed unnoticed until attention was 
attracted by the injury of operators, and 
a remedy suggested. 


The Value of Safety 


[* IS impossible even to estimate the money 
which has been saved or may be saved by 
increasing production through accident pre- 
vention work. First there is the pure money 
saving. The National Safety Council has on 
file records of companies which have suc- 
ceeded in reducing costs by $10,000 to $1,000,- 
000 a year and more. 

The best measure of accident cost in an 
industrial concern is the “severity rate” or 
number of days lost per thousand hours 
worked, using for fatalities and permanent 
disabilities the equivalents agreed upon by the 
statisticians of the Federal and state labor 
departments and_ industrial commissions. 
(The equivalent for death or permanent total 
disability is 6,000 days lost. based on a twenty- 
year expectancy of working life for the aver- 
age workman accidentally killed or injured. 
Smaller equivalents are used for the loss of 
an arm, hand, finger, etc., graded according 
to the seriousness of the injury in its effect 
upon the labor value of the average work- 
man.) This is a more exact figure than 
compensation cost because the latter varies 
with the changing rates of wages and changes 
in compensation laws. The following table 
shows the records of a few of the most suc- 
cessful companies among the members of the 
National Safety Council: 
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cost of the safety department is included with 
the actual compensation and medical expense 
during the later period. 

Such incomplete figures as are available 
show that in the aggregate the savings pos- 
sible through organized safety work amount 
to several billions of dollars dnnually. In one 
year, as stated at the beginning of this article, 
there occur in all the industries of the United 
States about 23,000 fatal accidents; about 
575,000 non-fatal accidents causing four 
weeks or more disability, and about 3,000,000 
accidents in all causing at least one day’s 
disability. These figures are from an estimate 
made by Frederick S$. C: um, assistant statis- 
tician, Prudential Life {nsurance Company, 
based on all available statistics. The time 
lost as a result of these accidents may be 
computed as follows: 

Days 
Actual lost time in 2,977,000 non-fatal 

i aa CEES DIE co Lg 
Loss of future earning power as result 

of complete or partial permanent dis- 

ability resulting from 115,000 acci- 
dents included in above, equivalent 


58,000,000 


96,000,000 
Loss of earning power resulting from 
23,000 fatal accidents, equivalent to 138,000,000 


If we may assume an average wage of $4 
per calendar day ($28 per week), this lost 
time represents a wage loss of $1,168,000,000. 
From this we may subtract the actual cost 
of subsistence of the men killed, based upon 
a twenty-year average life expectancy of the 
workman, which may be placed at approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of their wages, or about 
$331,000,000. This leaves a net economic 
loss to the country of about $837,000,000 for 
the year. 

A part of this loss is borne by the employer 
in the form of payments under workmen’s 
compensation laws, made either direct to the 
workman or in the form of insurance pre- 
miums. ‘The remainder is borne by the work- 
man himself and his dependents. In addi- 
tion to the compensation actually paid to the 
workman the employer pays for medical and 
surgical aid and hospital bills, and also, except 
where he is self-insured, he bears the various 
administrative and overhead expenses of the 
insurance companies. In one state (Wiscon- 


Per cent reductions, accident Average 
Company severity rate (days lost per Two years number 
1,000 hours worked) compared employees 
RR OUMNEE WEUUI... . oss xalew ss aecuwvanvesetne 81 1912—1920 goo 
=, a. du Pont dé Nemours & Co... ..:.......20.600- 77 1910—I9I9 17,000 
Oe rr ra wee aye 87 1919—1920 500 
Federal Rubber Co........ ales 21k ee gta diel orleps athe 62 1918—1920 1,700 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Bethlehem plant)............ 65 1919—1920 13,000 
MAE IIMORE IOS 5 oie d.o5 V5.8 ia cca btnels Valais’ esnere 77 1916—1918 1,400 
mor venee! drive Auto Co... 68 chibi. bc cece see's 83 1917—I1918 T,300 
server ron Mines Gos. 3% s... 405.055 . aes ds sna des 7: 1919—1920 2,400 
These records are all the more remark- sin) these costs other than compensation 
able when it is considered that in several amounted to 86 per cent of the total actual 





cases—for example, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany—considerable progress had been made 
in accident prevention before the period cov- 
ered by the table. If accurate records for 
the years preceding the inauguration of safety 
work were available, the total reduction 
would frequently be found to exceed 90 per 
cent. 

The cost of carrying on successful safety 
campaigns is a very small fraction of the 
saving made through them. The United 
States Steel Corporation has stated that its 
safety work has yielded a net profit to the 
company of more than $1,000,000 per year. 
Similarly a coal mine employing about one 
hundred men reports a decrease of 68 per cent 
in accident cost per ton of coal, even when the 


and prospective wage loss. If this experience 
be taken as roughly typical we may say that 
the total direct costs of industrial accidents 
in the United States in one year, including 
medical aid and insurance overhead, are not 
less than $995,000,000, of which $342,000,000 
is borne by employers and $653,000,000 by em- 
ployes and their dependents. These approxi- 
mate figures are still short of the mark be- 
cause they do not include such items as 
medical expenses incurred by workmen, and 
not paid by the employer or insurance com- 
pany; overhead cost of personal accident 
insurance carried by the workmen; cost of 
training new men to take the place of those 
injured; employment department and welfare 
department expense in keeping track of in- 


jured workmen and their families, etc. The 
addition of these items would bring the total 
well over a billion dollars per year. 

Experience indicates and authorities agree 
that 75 per cent of this loss could be avoided. 
This would mean a saving of a quarter of 
a billion dollars yearly to employers, and a 
saving of half a billion dollars a year to 
employes, in the direct cost of accidents alone. 
Add to this the profits accruing from in- 
creased efficiency and production brought 
about by safety work and you begin to realize 
the economic value of organized accident pre- 
vention work. 





Some Sales in Blue Sky 


HE Rochester Chamber of Commerce re: 

cently hit upon an original plan for warn- 
ing unwary investors against the glittering 
schemes of the fake stock salesman. Through 
its Investors’ Protective Committee a contest 
was held to see what person in Rochester 
could write the best narrative of the manner 
in which he had been fleeced. They called it 
the “ How I Was Stung” contest. Newspaper 
men acted as judges. The first prize was $255 
the second $15, the third $10, and the 
fourth $5. 

Of course none of our readers have ever 
made foolish investments like those described, 
but we are sure they will be interested in 
seeing how others have been victimized. 

The Secretary of the Investors’ Protective 
Committee makes a comment on the winner 
of the contest that adds considerably to the 
interest of her story: 

“It developed later that the washer- 
woman who wrote the winning story had two 
sons in the great war who were both seriously 
wounded. She had invested $200 in Liberty 
Bonds while they were in service, and after 
she found that they were to be educated by 
the Government she was induced, by high- 
pressure salesmen, to invest in oil stock.” 

And here is the story that was awarded 
first prize: 


Reading in the Times-Union last evening 
how you wished to hear from a few foolish 
investors, I will give you my experience in a 
few simple words as to how I parted with an 
even $100 which I had earned by the sweat 
of my brow over a wash-tub, as that is the 
way I earn my living, and being 64 years old 
it’s a hard way to earn an honest dollar. So 
to make a long story short, I will tell of my 
big mistake, and I will say right here, I was so 
ignorant and innocent of the whole deal that 
my feelings almost unnerve now when I think 
it over. , 

A year ago last July, 1920, a sleek, smooth- 
talking agent came to my house and began 
to talk oil to me, and he said my money would 
be giving me big dividends just as soon as 
the wells were operating and that I need never 
wash any more for my living. I felt so good 
about it, the poor fool that I was, but I con- 
sidered he must know about such things or 
he could surely not go about selling to every- 
one as he claimed to do. He told nothing but 
the good side, and there was no such a thing 
as failure. The oil was there, and we were 
to benefit by it. Well, the last I have heard 
is they cannot go on with the drilling until 
the investors come forward with another 20 per 
cent cash payment on their investment, or 
otherwise it’s a foregone conclusion of the 
whole matter. It is simply awful why such 
things should be, but Satan has control of 
everything of that nature, and he knows why. 
I was told how riches lay under the ground 
and all they had to do was to dig for it, but 
I realize now, mine is above ground; when 
my day’s work is done and the money in my 
hand, I know I have earned my dividend. 

I am very glad to add my testimony with a 
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lot of others you may receive, and here’s hop- 
ing we may get some of owr money back, if 
not all. 


Several of the hard-luck tales have to do 
with oil and gas stocks. One man was in- 
duced to invest in a Mississippi oil company 
by a friend who had gone to work for the 
concern. Through the Investors’ Protec- 
tive Committee he finally learned the truth 
about the fake stock and further, “that there 
had never been a barrel of oil found in Mis- 
sissippi,” and that the company from which 
the “securities” were bought could not even 
be located. A refinement of the usual oil 
game was discovered by an investor in an- 
other shady oil and gas venture. After he 
had become convinced that he was not going 
to be rich from his purchase he wanted his 
money back: 


The only thing I had was a receipt for 
$50 signed by one of the promoters. I wrote 
him asking for the return of my money and 
after writing several times received a letter 
saying he would send it on, less expense, which 
was $10. He also asked me to send receipt 
which ] did without thinking, and after one 
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year or more of waiting for the $40 I figure 
I was stung. 


“A clergyman of Rochester,” says another 
sorrowful contestant, “is the agent who told 
me of the wonderful profits to be made in 
purchasing stock of the Company.” 
This concern professed to be putting out a 
powerful motion picture. It was called the 
“Power of the Mormons” and was to have 
nine thrills to the foot. Postoffice inspectors 
stepped in, and as a result one of the officials 
of the concern had to sit for a “still” as an 
introduction to a three-year term in the 
penitentiary. Here is part of another tale 
by a second investor in this same enterprise. 
Can you picture the salesman as he puts in 
the Wallingfordian touches? 





This very talkative gentleman proceeded to 
tell me of the enormous profits to be made and 
the great quantity of theatrical properties al- 
ready purchased in the way of emigrant 
wagons, costumes for cowboys, Indians, etc., 
world without end. This great and wonderful 
photoplay was to be exhibited in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 

Beg, borrow, steal—anyway to get the money 
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to buy stock; it will make you rich. Look at 
the enormous receipts from such photoplays 
as “The Birth of a Nation,” “The Miracle 
Man.” Of course I believed all this gaudy 
story, and as | have since learned, so have also 
a good many others in this city, so I invested 
my money and waited for my great profits to 
materialize. 

Anyone tempted to bite at a similar bait will 
please take notice of what actually happened. 
Within a month from the time I bought that 
stock, in came a gentleman who introduced 
himself as a postoffice inspector from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who wanted to know if I had 
bought any stock. 

He stated that Mr. of the company, 
had been arrested for fraudulent use of mails, 
and also the books and accounts of the Cleve- 
land office had been seized by the postal au- 
thorities. 

The villain still pursued him! Yesterday 
papers announced the sentencing of Mr. 
to three years imprisonment. My stock is for 
sale cheap. They are handsome certificates 
and would make a lovely border to paper 
your bedroom. I would suggest that it be 
put on to a groundwork of a good-sized figure 
of donkeys as a motif. 








‘TheFarm and theFederal Reserve 


By SILAS BENT 





ing off in the sale of diamonds, 

and then there was a cooling of 
the feverish demand for oriental rugs, 
and then—portentous omen!—the silk 
market, even the market for silk shirts, 
slumped. An economic’ earthquake 
which had shaken the commercial 
structure in the Far East, precipitat- 
ing-a panic in Japan, had traveled 
around the world, had visited France 
and Italy, and was making itself felt by 
premonitory rumbles in the United 
States. Topheavy prices began to 
totter. 

This happened late in February of 
1920. It couldn’t have happened at 
a worse time for the farmer. He was 
caught by the cataclysm with his land 
plowed, possibly with his seed in the 
ground, and he had a whole year ahead 
of him. In such a crisis prices of raw 
materials fall first, and the decline 
works upward through the stages of 
production until finally it reaches the 
retailer, and so the consumer. The 
farmer, himself a consumer, was still 
buying implements and clothes and 
flour at high prices while his current 
crops and the carry-over from the 
preceding year had to be sold, if at 
all, at a ruinous figure. He could not 


J ine of i salesmen noted a fall- 





No Shortage in Misfortune 


HE American Sugar Refining Company, 

with 30,000 stockholders and a steady 
dividend record for thirty years, found it ad- 
visable in the face of conditions in the sugar 
business to discontinue dividend disburse- 
ments. The balance sheet of the Central 
Leather Company for June 30 shows a profit 
and loss deficit of $6,040,896, which com- 
pares with a surplus on March 31, 1920, of 
$30,640,498, a shrinkage of assets in 15 
months of $36,681,394. 

“Instances like these indicate the havoc 
that the fall of prices has wrought among the 
industrial companies. The common stock 
of the former company has sold down from a 
high of 11834 last year to under 60 last week 
and the common stock of the latter from 
10434 last year to 224%. 

“If the farmers, who think they are the 
only sufferers from falling prices, knew the 
facts about the losses of manufacturing and 
trading companies they would be less un- 
happy about their own. There has been 
misery enough to go all around.’ —Ceorge E. 


Roberts. 


own account. For example, a good 
country bank in a western farming 
community gave out figures recently 
which illustrate the problem it had to 


meet: 
Alpril 7, April 19, Aug. 3, 
1917 1920 1921 
Deposits $657,970 $951,710 $499,140 
Loans... 547,500 926,899 663,470 


The loss of deposits from April, 
1920, to August, 1921, resulted chiefly 
from the fall of prices for farm prod- 
ucts. The community’s income de- 
creased more rapidly than its outgo. 
The bank therefore was compelled to 
curtail its loans, which fell nearly 30 
per cent during the period mentioned. 
A still greater reduction would have 
been imperative had the bank relied 
solely upon its own resources. By bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve Bank 
it was able to relieve the pressure 
somewhat. 

Depositors in country banks, in other 
words, compelled cuurtailment of 
credit, or “deflation,” by drawing down 
their balances. The Federal Reserve 
Bank in that district did all it could 
to assuage the situation, and in turn 
borrowed from eastern banks. And 
these eastern banks in turn borrowed 








produce a crop which would sell for 
cost until the cost of production had 
been reduced. 

If the break had come in the fall instead 
of the spring, the farmer would not have 
been hard hit. The manufacturer would 
have suffered, but in the agricultural districts 
there would have been comparative calm— 
certainly not the outcry which has agitated 
the country, nor charges of favoritism on 
the part of the nation’s banking system. The 
inevitable aftermath of expansion and ex- 
travagance happened at a season when it 
worked to the disadvantage of our largest 
producing class, and certain spokesmen for 
that class seemed to think it was prearranged 
by some conspiracy among financial powers, 


presumably among the men higher up in the 
Federal Reserve System 

Let us see what was happening in the 
banks while the farmers were facing want 
and privation through the collapse of prices: 
A “country” bank, while the preparation of 
the soil and the planting of crops go forward, 
has upon its books hundreds of farmers who 
borrow money to buy seed and fertilizer and 
harrows and to pay for labor; and during 
the crop-moving period the sums mount higher. 
And if, at the end of the period, the farmer 
has not been able to sell his crop for as 
much as it cost him to make it, his bank must 
replenish its reserves by borrowing on its 


from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York of which Benjamin Strong 
is governor. 

Mr. Strong has told the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, of which Representa- 
tive Sydney Anderson is chairman, how the 
country bank meets such an emergency: 


The bank goes ahead and makes the loans 
to meet the demand. It is a well-managed 
bank, and it wants to see its farmer customers 
make a crop. When it reaches the point 
where the reserve begins to go down below 
the point which the law requires—in other 
words, when the inflow of deposits and the re- 
payment of loans is not sufficient to take care 
of these increasing demands—then it makes up 
a bundle of these farmers’ notes and sends 
them to the reserve banks and gets a discount. 
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Now, you will observe that this is ex post 
facto, so to speak; the loans have been made 
before the discounts at the reserve bank have 
been made. That is especially true in the city 
banks, and in the smaller country banks it may 
be that their borrowings at the reserve bank 
will anticipate a demand of that sort; but as 
a rule I should say that a member bank will 
not borrow to build up its reserve until it sees 
the actual impairment of the reserve taking 
place or about to take place. Obviously the 
member bank must borrow under those condi- 
tions, because if it does not the impairment 
of its reserve required by the statute will re- 
sult in the imposition of a penalty, which pen- 
alty will be a greater rate than the discount 
rate of the reserve bank. 

So in the distribution of credit by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to meet these demands— 
seasonal demands, war demands, or any other 
kind—what happens is that the reserve bank 
simply responds to a need. It cannot antici- 
pate it. It cannot be set in motion in making 
credit for the relief of the situation except 
in response to this demand which originates 
with the member bank and results from a 
loaning condition which requires the employ- 
ment of the reserve bank’s credit in order to 
meet that demand. 

I think that point is not very clear in the 
minds of the public. It sometimes seems as if 
the people felt that when credit was urgently 
needed in, say, the agricultural section of the 
country, the reserve bank could go out there 
and dispense it. It is helpless to do so. 


The Reserve Bank, as Mr. Strong made 
clear, met the need for credit as expressed 
by the member banks in these circumstances 
of declining inventories, whether they repre- 
sented crops on a farm or automobiles or 
stocks of any other kind. Those member 
banks which were trying to carry along their 
customers, industrial and agricultural, were 
assisted. And in time the aricultural de- 
mand was reflected in the New York Re- 
serve Bank’s portfolio. 


Handling the Cotton Paper 


R. STRONG told of one of the large 

New York City National banks which 
is our largest handler of cotton paper—that 
is, paper issued against cotton in movement 
from the fields to consumption. In Septem- 
ber, 1920, this bank reported that it would 
need twenty-five to thirty millions to finance 
the movement of cotton to European ports, 
but that if abnormal conditions arose it might 
reed twice that amount. The bank was 
already one of the largest borrowers from the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
size of its account at that time was the basis 
of complaint by spokesmen for the farmers, 
who charged that it was favored at the ex- 
pense of smaller institutions; and yet its big 
requirement, as Mr. Strong showed, was to 
help the agriculturist—that is, to move a 
farm product. 

The large borrowers in New York, in 
many instances, were larger borrowers be- 
cause they were extending aid to correspond- 
ent country banks which were helping out 
the farmer and the planter. Liquidation on 
the New York stock market started about 
a year earlier than the liquidation throughout 
the country, and the effect of this actually was 
to release credit for agricultural, commercial 
and industrial relief. 

The Federal Reserve Banks on April 30, 
1919, had loans on agricultural and livestock 


Paper aggregating $66,000,000. On April 30,, 


1920, they were carrying loans of this char- 
acter of $106,000,000, and on April 30, 1921, 
they were carrying loans of this character 
in the amount of $240,000,000. But this 
great increase in fact represented only a 
fraction of the amount actually lent to the 


farmer. To arrive at an explanation, let 
us suppose that a bank belonging to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System extended to a farmer a 
credit of $100,000. This amount became a 
deposit in the bank, subject to the farmer’s 
check; and in view of this liability, assuming 
that the bank’s reserves were low, it became 
necessary to strengthen them. But it was 
not necessary to borrow $100,000 from the 
reserve bank. ‘The member bank would be 
required to borrow only 13 per cent, or 
$13,000. If it were a country bank it need 
borrow only $7,000, or 7 per cent. This 
is in accord with the reserve requirements 
laid down in the Federal Reserve Act. 

So that $230,000,000 of farmers’ paper in 
the reserve banks might well represent, on 
this basis alone, fully two billions of dollars 
lent to farmers. 


And in Addition— 


UT in many cases loans to farmers were 

not represented even fractionally by agri- 
cultural paper. A country banker, needing 
accommodation, would use for rediscount the 
paper in his portfolio which made possible the 
lowest interest rate. If he had certificates 
of indebtedness, he used those. If not, he 
made use of Liberty or Victory bonds, which 
bore the next lowest rate of interest. If he 
had exhausted his supply of these, he might 
make use of commercial paper, which was 
next in rank. Not until as a last resort 
would he use farmers’ paper, which, being 
a long-time accommodation, bore a_ higher 
rate. So that actually the two billions logi- 
cally represented by the agricultural paper 
constituted only a part of the money lent to 
the farmers of the United States. 

This is aside, too, from the credits ex- 
tended to farmers through banks not members 
of the Federal Reserve System. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board made a rule that non- 
member banks might obtain funds from mem- 
ber banks as a medium for certain loans. 
The resources of the reserve banks were 
thus by indirection placed in a measure at 
the disposal of non-member banks, which in 
turn aided the agricultural as well as the 
industrial and commercial communities. 

For all communities were crying at: that 
time for help. The price decline was general, 
and was inevitable, not subject to anyone’s 
manipulation. But in the case of the farmer 
the distress was heightened by the fact that 
foreign markets were closed suddenly to his 
products; and in many cases it was supposed 
that these markets were closed because of 
inadequate credit facilities for financing the 
movement of products, or for financing pur- 
chasers abroad who wished to buy on credit. 
That theory made no allowance for the fluc- 
tuations of exchange as a deterrent to the 
international movement of goods. 

Exchange shouldn’t be compared to a ther- 
mometer. Mr. Strong says: 

Fluctuating foreign exchange is one of the 
effects of a condition which reacts upon the 
cause—that is, fluctuations in foreign exchange 
and their effect should be likened, I think, to 
the operation of a thermostat. 


Exchange may be expected to correct it- 
self, or to be corrected, in time; but there 
are certain inadequacies in the Federal Re- 
serve System with regard to farmers’ credit 
which Governor Strong clearly recognized 
and discussed at some length. The system 
was devised for the manufacture of credit 
against liquid or semiliquid commercial paper, 
not against long-time paper. The higher 
rate required on long credits is a kind of 
insurance against an upward trend of the 
money market; but the farmer, whose busi- 
ness is seasonal, and subject usually to an 
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annual turnover instead of the rapid turn- 
over found in manufacturing, regards this 
situation, however logical and sound in bank- 
ing practice, as working an injustice to 
him. As things stand, the Federal Reserve 
System is far ahead of any similar foreign 
institution in liberality of credit. Commer- 
cial paper here is made the basis of note 
issues, but abroad only paper which repre- 
sents goods actually in movement from the 
producer to the consumer is acceptable. 
Therefore to expand our basis of credit, 
already large, by adding to it a great volume 
of farming paper would be extremely unwise, 
in Governor Strong’s opinion. Without any 
step so drastic, there is ample credit for the 
movement of the next crop. “We are deal- 
ing,” he said, “with a situation that is peculiar, 
and if I may say it, not with the thought 
of criticism, but just from the human point 
of view, the situation has come to be a bit 
hysterical. In dealing with this crop, there 
is going to be plenty of credit. . . . And un- 
less I am mistaken, the thing that would 
interfere with it to the detriment of the 
farmer would be to have the sentiment that 
there is mot enough credit prevail up to the 
harvest and selling time.” 

What would have happened to the United 
States and to the farmers of the United 
States had the old banking system, readily 
subject to disastrous panics and suspension 
of specie payment, been in operation during 
the World War, is almost beyond imagina- 
tion. It was the Federal Reserve System 
which enabled this country to weather the 
greatest financial storm in history, and Gov- 
ernor Strong brought home a realization of 
this when he said: 


The Gold Was Always There 


T was the machine that financed the war. 

There never has been a day since the Federal 
reserve banks were opened until the present 
day when you could not take any piece of paper 
money in the United States, present it at the 
counter of those banks and get gold for it, 
and if it had not been for that . . . the difficul- 
ties that we have encountered in adjusting 
to this new period are trifling alongside of 
what we might have encountered in that one 
thing, namely, such a thing as suspension of 
specie payment in the United States, which has 
not happened. The only limitation that was 
imposed upon specie payment in the United 
States was the requirement under the trading 
with the enemy act that gave the President 
the right to license exports of gold to those 
which were regarded as to the best interests 
of the country in the prosecution of the war, 
and just as soon as it was possible, that limi- 
tation was voluntarily relinquished, although 
I belieye it could be in operation today if the 
law was invoked. 

We have been through the period of liquida- 
tion. We saw it coming. We have been 
through the period that has been just the 
reverse of a period of expansion. When you 
are expanding, prices are going up, profits are 
big, everybody is happy. There are no big 
business failures; nobody is to blame for any- 
thing, because nothing goes wrong. 

Now the reverse has happened. Nature 
brought it on. Prices have declined; we have 
had losses, failure, distress, suffering; and in 
reviewing these complaints—I won't dignify 
them by calling them any more than com- 
plaints—-about the Federal Reserve System, 
never overlook the major thing, what this sys- 
tem has done for the United States. It is a 
great thing, greater than anybody realizes who 
has not sat in the middle of it and studied it, 
and who knows what it is. It protected this 
country as no other thing has done during the 
war from disturbance and breakdown of the 
worst kind when the day of reckoning did 
come, as it has, 
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T LIES with the inlander to determine 

America’s future on the seas. The points 

farthest from the ocean will decide the 
fate of American shipping. And it is at 
those points we find the greatest indiffer- 
ence, sometimes even prejudice, in connection 
with the proposal for a great and perma- 
nently established merchant marine. Unless 
the inland dweller realizes the advantages 
to him, in security and prosperity, of this 
project, it is foredoomed to failure. 

The editor of The Nartion’s Business 


‘has presented to me a list of questions taken 


from a mid-western publication which go to 
the very heart of the subject. They are: 


Is there anything sacred in the doctrine of 
an American merchant marine, or any lack 
of patriotism in being opposed to such an 
institution as an economic extravagance? 

Can an American merchant marine be main- 
tained without what amounts to subsidy and 
taxation of the public? 

Is John Smith, who knows and cares nothing 
about the shipping business, willing to be 
taxed, and ought he to be taxed, in order 
that Bill Jones’ goods may be carried in Amer- 
ican rather than foreign bottoms? 

Does Bill Jones care, or ought he to care, 
whether his goods are carried in American 
or foreign bottoms? 

If he ought to care, why ought he? 

Should John Smith pay taxes so that Bill’s 
care may be gratified? 

If an American merchant marine cannot be 
maintained without taxation of the public— 
in other words, if it can only be maintained 
and operated at a loss—why not let the for- 
eign ships have the business? 


There is nothing sacred in the doctrine of 
an American merchant marine any more than 
there is anything sacred in the doctrine of a 
large navy, or anything sacred in the doctrine 
of a large army, or anything sacred in a 
Federal Reserve System as against the loose 
banking system we formerly had, or anything 
sacred in any one of a thousand questions 
relating to our national life. It is not a ques- 
tion of what is sacred, but of what is sound. 

The claims for an American merchant 
marine must rést on its economic necessity 
to the American people as a whole. The 
claims for an American merchant marine 
can rest on the proof that John Smith, who 
knows and cares nothing about the shipping 
business but who ought to know and care a 
lot about it, should be willing, if necessary, 
to be taxed, and ought, if necessary, to be 
taxed, in order that Bill Jones’s goods may 
be carried in American rather than foreign 
bottoms. 

Only through national aid to private ship- 
ping can I see a market created for the 
Government’s fleet, and government aid 
should come back to the Treasury many 
times over in increased sales prices we will 
get for our nationally owned ships. In some 
form or other all the successful maritime 
nations have won their power on the sea 
through government aid to private operation. 

No mere miracle of American ingenuity 
can win in short time the volume of business 
and assured trade routes necessary for profit- 
able operation. This requires years of con- 
tinued and uninterrupted operation. The 
great empire of the United States never could 
have been conquered unless aid had been 
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given American railroads in such measure 
as man never dreamed of aid being given 
enterprise. The states and the nation 
showered upon the railroads inestimable nat- 
ural wealth to make their building possible 
and their operation possible while trade was 
being built up. 

As important as the railroads were in the 
wresting of the empire, so now, in the cycle 
of events, transportation on the sea becomes 
a paramount issue of the day, unless Amer- 
ican statesmanship is bankrupt and American 
vision blind. 

In the course of a decade America pays 
out some billions in ocean freights. These 
freights include only incidentally profit; the 
main thing which freights cover is cost of 
operation. This cost of operation includes, 
again in turn, the cost of the ship, the cost 
of subsistence, the cost of fuel and supplies, 
and the wages. 

If John Smith, as an individual, pays out 
$50 in Europe for something, John Smith 
is not $50 poorer than if he had bought that 
same thing at home. But if a hundred and 
ten million John Smiths pay out billions in 
freights to foreign nations, the nation is those 
billions poorer than if it had retained the 
money at home, because the national wealth 
that is traded in around the circle domesti- 
cally remains the property of the nation as 
a whole; but, once it is traded abroad, it 
passes from the national wealth, particularly 
in such matters as freights. 

The other maritime nations of the world, 
having centuries of established foreign trade 
relations behind them, have benefits that we 
in America must pay a price and suffer time 
to bring to us. They have all the good will 
and profit that come from the volume of 
established trade. They have that experience 
which comes from constant operation. But 
beyond all, the other maritime nations of 
the world have the benefit of lower cost 
in production of ships and lower cost in 
many instances because of their lower stand- 
ards of living. No man should ask an 


American on the sea to live at lower stand- 
ards than the American on land. 

For these several reasons we can have 
no American merchant marine save that we 
pay a price of time and money to get the 
volume and to learn the business. 

That strategic trade routes shall be in- 
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+B. Jones andthe Merchant Marine 


By ALBERT D. LASKER 


sured to America, the Shipping Board, under 
mandate of the Jones Act, through which it 
exists, operates its fleet at great cost to the 
Government and, under certain conditions, 
to the great injury of private capital, which 
cannot compete with the Government. In due 
course, national aid to private shipping should 
result in the Government’s retirement from 
operation, so that ultimately no increased 
drain on the Treasury would be involved, 
and through profitable private operation per- 
manency would be insured to our merchant 
marine, private initiative and enterprise would 
be inspired, and the Government would find 
customers for its large fleet of ships. 


The Question of Naval Equality 


HE conference on Limitation of Arma- 

ments now proceeding in Washington 
promises to bring a naval holiday in some 
form. Granting that the 5-5-3 naval program, 
or some equivalent, be adopted, the question 
of naval equality is not solved; because, if 
in addition to the equalized navies any one 
nation possesses a merchant marine of con- 
vertible strength vastly beyond that of an- 
other nation, the nation possessing that added 
convertible merchant tonnage has the prepon- 
derance of naval power. 

When President Roosevelt sent our fleet 
around the world it had to be bunkered 
and provisioned by the British merchant 
marine. 

Taking into consideration passenger ships, 
and combined passenger and cargo ships of 
8,000 tons and over, which represent the very 
cream of the merchant marine convertible 
for naval purposes, Great Britain possesses 
234 ships of this type already completed, 
and the United States possesses 54 ships, a 
ratio of 4.3 to 1 in favor of Great Britain. 
Taking into consideration vessels now ac- 
tually building in both countries of this type, 
the ratio in favor of Great Britain will be 
increased 5 to I. 

When speed is considered, and speed is 
essential for naval purposes, the ratio is even 
more startling in favor of Great Britain; as 
of vessels of 22 knots and over she possesses 
5, the United States possesses only 1, a ratio 
of 5 to 1; in all vessels of 12 knots and over, 
which is the minimum speed useful for naval 
operations, she possesses 234, and the United 
States possesses only 53, a ratio of 4.4 to I 
in favor of Great Britain. 

There is no man who presumes that in our 
lifetime there will be war between ourselves 
and our British friends. It is for this happy 
reason that, without thought of war, the 
relative superiority of the British merchant 
marine overseas for convertible purposes may 
be used to illustrate the increased impor- 
tance of a merchant marine to the national 
defense under the gloriously changed naval 
conditions into which we are entering. 

We should remember that if we enter a 
ten-year naval holiday, which means prac- 
tically little naval work for our shipyards, 
and if we fail to establish a merchant marine, 
with its constant need of renewals and re- 
pairs, American shipyards will be largely 
closed and the art of shipbuilding will prac- 
tically be lost to us. Should again the day 
come when, in the national defense, we must 
make use of our navy, we would be lacking 
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the yards and the trained workers to renew 
its strength; and the nations which during 
the holiday period had kept their yards alive 
with merchant-marine work would have an 
unmatchable advantage over us. But the 
proponents of an American merchant marine 
must rest their case far beyond the grounds 
of national defense. 

So long as America had its own great 
empire to conquer, America could trade 
within its own confines, independent of the 
commerce of the world. It was during this 
period of our history, when the lure of un- 
conquered opportunities called forth the ad- 
venturesome spirit of our young manhood, 
that America’s merchant marine, fostered 
to proud proportions by our original thirteen 
seacoast states, began to decline and finally 
came to small proportions. 

Even before the World War vast changes 
in our current life made us a largely increased 
importing nation. For instance, the automo- 
bile has, by common acceptance, passed the 
luxury stage and become a necessity in large 
measure, compared to its output. ‘The auto- 
mobile, to be potent, requires tires, and tires 
mean rubber. There is no rubber produced 
in the United States. 


Because of the very prosperity of America 
from within, through the development of its 
natural wealth, the American people as a 
whole demand luxuries as do no other people 
of the world, until these very luxuries have 
become necessities in America’s life. Some 
of these luxuries, such as coffee and sugar, 
are largely imported. And so, in the cycle 
of events, we perforce changed from being 
almost entirely an exporter of raw material 
to an importer of raw material. 

With the war ended and the world sober- 
ing up from its madness, manufacturing 
America finds itself with a surplus of plant 
account which must find permanent markets 
in the world as well as at home if over- 
head expenses are to be met and profitable 
operation insured. 

The farmer’s direct and overwhelming in- 
terest in the overseas trade was proved not 
a great while ago in his pressure on Con- 
gress, which resulted in the passage of a bill 
over President Wilson’s veto directing the 
resumption of the War Finance Corporation 
with authority to issue a billion dollars in 
credit for the purpose of aiding him in ex- 
porting agricultural and other products. 
Surely, with such a proved interest in ex- 
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port for his surplus in order that prices 
might be maintained, the farmer must become 
conscious that it is essential that America 
control the vehicles of export delivery that 
his needs may be surely met in times 
when other nations might not be able or 
would not be willing to furnish the necessary 
bottoms. 

Here is where the absolute necessity of an 
established American merchant marine en- 
ters as one of the very cornerstones of our 
prosperity, for two reasons: First, because 
we cannot rely on others for the tonnage 
needed to carry our goods to markets we 
would conquer; and second, because we can- 
not afford, in the interest of national pros- 
perity, to pay the freights to foreigners which 
should remain at home. 

Our insular John Smiths, who know noth- 
ing and care nothing about the shipping busi- 
ness, should at least learn the obvious—that 
Bill Jones’s goods are their goods, that Bill 
Jones’s prosperity is their prosperity, that 
Bill Jones’s adversity is their adversity, and 
that unless Bill Jones has an assured foreign 
trade, which can only be insured through 
American bottoms, Bill Jones will fail to 
prosper and in his failure John Smith fails. 


To Vote on ‘Tariff Policies 


Poll to be taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HERE does American business stand 
on tariff principles? The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 

States has just undertaken to find out, at 
least with respect to eight propositions which 
have been singled out by a committee on 
tariff principles after months of study. On 
seven of the propositions the committee made 
recommendations; the eighth is in the form of 
a question: 


Do you favor postponement of general tariff 
revision until conditions in international trade 
and finance are sufficiently stabilized to form 
a basis for legislation possessing permanent 
value? 


The report of the committee is, of course, 
in no sense the voice of the Chamber nor of 
the Board of Directors which authorizes the 
submission of the report to referendum. The 
Chamber’s voice is that of its member organi- 
zations which alone can commit the National 
Chamber for or against any propositions. 
Until that voice is made unmistakable 
through ballots the Chamber itself will have 
NO position upon any of the propositions. 

The propositions on which a vote is 
asked deal both with general tariff principles 
and with methods of rate fixing. ‘They de- 


- Clare in broad terms for reasonable protec- 


tion with due regard to the maintenance of 
our foreign trade, and they would have tariff 
legislation framed with a view to meeting 
discrimination by other countries. 

In matter of tariff practice the committee 
suggests a tariff adjustment board to admin- 
ister rates within limits set by Congress, 
would continue anti-dumping legislation and 
would retain the present system of valua- 
tion for levying ad valorem duties. 

Why a tariff adjustment board? What 
would be gained by it? Here’s a case in 
point, perhaps: 

A manufacturer of fabric gloves, an indus- 
try protected against foreign competition, had 
uilt up a large business in America. As 
world conditions changed he found that he 


could not at the moment compete with gloves 
brought from Germany. He could not get 
relief from Congress in time to be of service, 
and he was obliged to shut down his factory. 
A prompter method of adjustment might 
have given him relief. 

These are the committee’s recommenda- 
tions: 


Legislation permitting in the event of 
changes of economic factors adjustment of 
tariff rates by administrative authorities 
within limits prescribed by Congress for the 
purpose of maintaining a consistent tariff 
policy. 

’ Creation of a Tariff Adjustment Board to 
administer adjustable rates. 


In presenting the case for such a board 
the committee cited instances where “rapidly 
changing conditions have entirely nullified 
the measure of protection which Congress 
intended should be given.” ‘The specific duty 
of $2 a dozen pairs on leather gloves was 
34 per cent of the value in 1914 and 14 per 
cent in 1920. The specific duty of 2% cents 
a yard on floor matting meant an ad valorem 
of 32 per cent in 1914 and 8% per cent in 
1920. Sugar, plate glass, butter, and flax 
seed are other articles which illustrate the 
effect of rigid tariff rates in times of chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

President Harding in his message of De- 
cember 6, in the sections on tariff legislation, 
expressed the hope that ‘a way will be found 
for flexibility and elasticity.” Mr. Harding 
said: 

“T know of no manner in which to effect 
this flexibility other than the extension of 
the powers of the Tariff Commission, so 
that it can adapt itself to a scientific and 
wholly just administration of the law. 

“T am not unmindful of the constitutional 
difficulties. These can be met by giving 
authority to the Chief Executive, who could 
proclaim additional duties to meet conditions 
which the Congress may designate. 

“The grant of authority to proclaim would 


necessarily bring the Tariff Commission into 
new and enlarged activities because no ex- 
ecutive could discharge such a duty except on 
the information acquired and recommenda- 
tions made by this commission. But the 
plan is feasible, and the proper functioning 
of the board would give us a better admin- 
istration of a defined policy than ever can 
be made possible by tariff duties prescribed 
without flexibility.” 

The committee, in arguing for an adjust- 
ment board, goes beyond the proposal of 
the President and expresses the belief that 
the field of government commissions should 
be more clearly limited; that the commis- 
sion with powers to make law should be 
distinct f-om the body which makes findings 
of fact. Yo this, the arguments in the nega- 
tive which go with the committee report 
suggest that a multiplicity of commissions 
leads to more expense and more delay and 
that the body which is to decide the law is 
the very one to know what facts are needed. 
The point also is raised that tariff questions 
involve our relations with foreign countries, 
matters in which the President represents our 
Government. 

On the question of delay, the arguments 
in the negative say: 

“A single official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment proceeding in accordance with a set 
of regulations devised in advance would be 
in a better position than a quasi-judicial body 
to attain expedition.” 


The committee recommends that the anti- 
dumping legislation of May, 1921, should be 
maintained in principle. 


“Dumping” of foreign goods is a form of 
unfair competition. It may be done, says 
the committee (1) to prevent a domestic 
industry from being established, (2) to drive 
out of the competitive field an industry al- 
ready established, (3) the distribution of an 
export surplus for the purpose of realizing 
needed cash, (4) the sale of an export sur- 
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plus in order to sustain higher domestic 
prices in the market of export. 

These are grave dangers. How genuine 
are they and what industries are apt to suf- 
fer? Here is a partial list of investigations 
of anti-dumping charges: Paper pulp from 
Germany, Scandinavia and Finland; carpets 
from Canada; barium from Germany; potash 
from Germany; thorium nitrate from Ger- 
many; cotton bed-spreads from Italy; books 
from England; wooden brush handles from 
Canada; sheet music and musical instru- 
ments from France and Germany; laces from 
Austria. 

Dumping thorium and barium may not 
seem to have any particular meaning to you 
and me, but think of the barium in terms of 
paint, enamel ware, optical glass and peroxide 
of hydrogen and of thorium nitrate in terms 
of gas mantles, and they have as homely a 
sound as carpets and brush handles. 

Recently the first order was issued under 
the present anti-dumping provisions of the 
Emergency Tariff Act. This had to do with 
cotton embroideries known as “Hamburgs” 
from Austria which were being imported 
and sold here at less than value. 

American valuation—the levying of ad 
valorem duties at the American market price 
or value—is proposed by the pending tariff 
bill. This proposal, in which every American 
business man has a fixed and.certain interest, 
has caused sharp controversy among business 
men. The committee on tariff policy which 
makes the report does not favor American 
valuation, although one member did not sign 
this recommendation: 


That the present system of valuation for 
levy of ad valorem duties should be main- 
tained. (Votes in opposition to this recom- 
mendation will be interpreted as in favor of 
American valuation.) 


The committee recognizes six arguments 
in faver of American valuation which are 
that it: 

(a) Eliminates the disadvantages of fluc- 
tuation in foreign currencies. 

(6) Provides uniform treatment for the 
goods of all countries. 

(c) Prevents undervaluation. 

(d) Simplifies customs and administration. 

(e) Will provide larger and _ steadier 
revenue. 


(f) Will establish fair prices. 


The committee in support of its recom- 
mendation sets up: 


(a) That prices in articles internationally 
dealt in go up as foreign exchange value of 
a country’s currency goes down. 

(6) That this contention even if true is 
unimportant. “For staples there are likely 
to be world price levels resulting in practical 
uniformity of duties.” 

(c) Under-valuation under the present 
system is soon discovered, and the percentage 
of fraudulent undervaluation cases is not such 
as to indicate the need of a change. 

(d) “In order to arrive at an American 
valuation . . . the work of investigation will 
be greatly increased and the staff and expense 
will be increased accordingly.” 

(e) There is a danger that American val- 
uation will restrict imports by introducing 
an element of risk. Moreover, the new 
method would “materially increase the cost 
of customs administration.” 

(f) American valuation will, the commit- 
tee holds, tend to fix prices, but not “fair 
prices.” It would “inevitably mean higher 
prices.” 


Three sections of the referendum deal with 
broad general policies of tariff and, although 


not consecutive in the referendum, may be 
printed together: 

The committee recommends that there 
should be a reasonable protection for Amer- 
ican industries subject to destructive com- 
petition from abroad and of any benefit to any 
considerable section of the country. 

The committee recommends that the prin- 
ciple of maintenance and encouragement of 
our export trade should be observed in tariff 
legislation so far as consistent with reason- 
able protection for American industries of 
benefit to any considerable section of the 
country and subject to destructive competi- 
tion from abroad. 

The committee recommends that legislation 
should be framed and administered with a 
view to meeting discriminations, direct or 
indirect, by other countries against American 
trade. 


In putting forth the first recommendation 
the committee explains that in the public in- 
terest the Government should be expected to 
enact tariff legislation calculated to promote 
and protect American industries and to assure 
a good standard of living, although it dis- 
claims any “thought of urging a Chinese-wall 
type of protection.” 

The arguments in the negative on the clause 
regarding the maintenance of export trade 
make this suggestion: 

“It is naturally true that so far as we 
extend our foreign trade we should hope to 
do it by making the trade advantageous to 
others as well as to ourselves, but it does 
not necessarily follow that we should encour- 
age imports in order that we may enlarge 
our exports. As a creditor nation, we can 
best obtain payment of interest and principal 
from debtor countries if they are prosperous. 
They may best be able to attain prosperity 
through sales of their goods in markets out- 
side their borders and likewise outside the 
United States. It is not necessary to con- 





I ERE is the make-up of the 

Committee on Tariff Prin- 
ciples of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which submitted the 
report: Harry A. Wheeler, vice- 
president Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
Chairman. 

Julius H. Barnes, wheat exporter, 
New York. 

W. L. Clause, chairman of the 
board, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Thomas H. Eddy, Marshall Field 
and Co., Chicago. 

Emory R. Johnson, dean, Whar- 
ton School of Finance, Philadelphia. 

Van H. Manning, director of 
research, American Petroleum Co., 
New York. 

Harvey J. Sconce, agriculturist, 


Sidell, Ill. 


Alexander W. Smith, lawyer, 
Atlanta. 
George Ed. Smith, president, 


Royal Typewriter Co., New York. 

Horace M. Swetland, president, 
United Publishers Corp., New York. 

Van A. Wallin, president Tanners 
Products Co., Chicago. 

Frank C. Wright, transportation 
executive, Bangor, Maine. 

The committee was unanimous 
except with respect to American 
valuation, which Mr. Clause favored. 
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template an opening of our markets to them 
to afford them an opportunity to pay us; it 
may be more to their interest that they de- 
velop new markets elsewhere, and pay us in 
gold by transferring investments to us.” 

In proposing that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States should put itself 
on record on tariff the committee was not 
unmindful of the difficulty in dealing with a 
matter in which personal advantage and po- 
litical expediency play so large a part. This 
is the committee’s statement of its reason 
which: led it to propose the referendum: 

“The committee is stating for itself and 
offering the opportunity to the business in- 
terests of the country to vote for or against 
the committee’s recommendations on princi- 
ples and practices in tariff revision which 
seem to the committee fundamental to the 
promotion of the interests of the public as 
a whole, to the reasonable safeguarding of 
our industrial and commercial development, 
and to the political and economic relation 
between this country and the balance of the 
world.” 

In a letter to the Chamber, discussing the 
referendum, Chairman Fordney of the Ways 
and Means Committee makes this comment: 

“On September 11, the President of Swit- 
zerland delivered a lengthy address in defense 
of higher import duties. He stated that the 
new tariff had become an urgent necessity, 
that the authorities were convinced that the 
existence of moderate rates did not give 
the slightest protection due to the difference 
in production costs abroad and at home. 
Opponents to the Swiss tariff program have 
presented arguments from the standpoint of 
the consumer as distinguished from the pro- 
ducer, the same inconsistent argument with 
which we have to contend in the United 
States. President Schulthess’ views on this 
point are well worth repeating. 

“Addressing himself to the consumer and 
to the workman as well, he said: 

‘Do not forget that it is a great economic 
mistake to divide the people into producers 
and consumers. Everyone is a consumer but 
he can only spend the income which he ob- 
tains directly or indirectly from the result of 
production or some secondary activity depend- 
ent on it. If you annihilate production you 
will strike the income and the consumer who 
cooperates with it, destroying the sources which 
give him living, and he will have nothing 
more to spend. The maintenance of produc- 
tion is a vital interest for everybody and there- 
tore the measures which favor it ought also 
to be understood and endorsed by everybody.’ 


“Further, President Schulthess said: 

‘The customs tariff is not a work of arbi- 
trariness which owes its origin to personal 
ideas and fancies. It is the logical consequence 
of the present-day economic situation. It rep- 
resents a solution which forces itself upon us, 
which was unavoidable. Other men than those 
who brought it forth would have reached the 
same result, after objectively weighing all cir- 
cumstances, if they had been in responsible 
positions, even those who are leaders in the 
fight on the other side.’ 


“There are two propositions that are so 
self-evident that they should be recognized 
by all. First, American industries cannot 
thrive while a tariff policy is observed under 
which competitive products can be imported 
from abroad at far less than the American 
cost of production. Second, a healthy foreign 
trade cannot be built up on industrial in- 
activity in the United States. The history 
of commerce of other nations as well as 
the history of our own commercial success 
clearly indicate that any tariff program that 
does not recognize these two self-evident 
facts is certain of failure.” 
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justment of the taxation of a govern- 

ment that in the last year spent five 
and a half billion dollars is a real job. In 
the year before, the first complete govern- 
ment year after the armistice, the expendi- 
tures were six and a half billion dollars. In 
the current year the expenditures from the 
proceeds of taxes will come pretty close to 
four billion dollars, and in the year that 
begins next July, the year to which most of 
the financial consideration of Congress and 
the Treasury is now directed, it will be 
around three and a half billion. This figure 
is necessarily based upon legislation now on 
the statute books. If Congress goes in for 
new projects involving outlay of money, the 
figure will mount up accordingly. Neither 
does the estimated total contain any allow- 
ance for savings by reason of results of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 

In these days, when struggling to regain 
control of the strings to the public purse 
and not yet seeing the future clearly, finance 
ministers of all governments stand aghast 
when new expenditures are so much as sug- 
gested. In 1919 the Secretary of our Treas- 
ury told the President: 

“Tt becomes the clear duty of this depart- 
ment to point out that there appears to be 
grave danger that the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Treasury in financing the stupen- 
dous war expenditures may lead to a riot of 
public expenditure after the war, the conse- 
quences of which could only be disastrous.” 

His successors have been no less emphatic. 
The present Secretary last April declared 
to a committee of Congress that “The nation 
cannot continue to spend at this shocking 
rate.” The President at the same time asked 
of Congress “rigid resistance in appropria- 
tion,” i.e., resistence to everyone who 
wanted more money from the public treas- 
ury. Upon the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment he urged “the utmost economy in 
administration,” a purpose toward the ac- 
complishment of which the Budget Bureau 
established under the law of June 10, 1921, 
has already made some genuine progress. 
According to an order issued by the President 
on November 8, the head of the Budget 
Bureau, in his calls for information about 
what officials are actually-doing with money, 
“takes precedence over the Cabinet head of 
a department, or any head of an independent 
organization.” 

There has therefore been much paring 
done in the process of arriving at the three 
and a half billions of expenditures now esti- 
mated for the next governmental year. 
There has, to an extent, been a correspond- 
ing reduction in the figures for the taxes to 
be imposed. Looking only to the year ended 
with June, 1921, and the year ending with 
June, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury 
in April foresaw expenditures of $5,602,000,- 
000 and $4,565,000,000 as the respective 
totals. By the end of June, however, he was 
able to record an actual figure—$64,000,000 
under the April estimate for 1921, and he and 
the Director of the Budget have now got the 
figure for the current year down by $573,- 
000,000, or to $3,992,000,000. This total for 
the year to end with next June is in turn less 
by $480,000,000 than the total for the year 
with which Congress is now dealing in the 
new appropriation bills. 

This stepping down of Federal expendi- 


RR instiment of amelioration, and ad- 





The Bill! It’s Getting Less! 


For the year ended 

June 30, 1921. . .$5,500,000,000 
For the year ended 

June 30, 1922. . .$3,900,000,000 
For the year ended 

June 30, 1923... $3,500,000,000 











tures in the fiscal years of 1922 and 1923 
accounts in part for such features of the new 
revenue bill as the different. dates at which 
various provisions take effect. The whole 
burden of these adjustments was placed upon 
the revenue bill; for no one has come for- 
ward to make official estimates of the amount 
of revenue to be expected from a revision of 
the tariff that is still prospective not only as 
to its date but also in its rates and in the 
volume of imports to which the rates will 
apply. Apparently figuring on the present 
tariff law, or assuming the new one will not 
substantially increase the revenue from tax- 
ation of imports, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury estimates $275,000,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1922, ending with next June, and $330,000,- 
ooo for the fiscal year of 1923 as originating 
with tariff duties. These estimates leave 
$3,214,000,000 to come in the current year 
from internal taxes and $2,611,000,000 in 
the fiscal year of 1923. These are in fact 
the amounts the new revenue law is esti- 
mated to yield. 

If these estimates prove accurate, the re- 
ceipts under the old law and under the new 
from taxation of net income—i.e., both in- 
come tax and excess-profits tax—will stand at: 


Year: ended June 80 1919....:. ccs. $2,600,000,000 
Year ended June 30, 1920.......0.... 3,956,000,000 
Year ended June 30, 1921............ 3,206,000,000 
Year ended June 80, 1922............ 2,110,000,000 
Year ended June 30, 1923............ 1,715,000,000 


For the first three years this table shows 
actual collections, including taxes which were 
due for earlier periods. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year ended at the middle of 
the calendar year upon which income taxes 
are based and during which they are col- 
lected. Besides, the higher excess-profits 
rates were in effect for only one year, and 
when they were reduced the income tax for 
corporations also changed from 12 to 10 per 
cent and for individuals from 12 to 8 per 
cent. Allowance for these factors leaves 
clear the decreasing yield on account of busi- 
ness depression and substitution of deficits 
for net income in the case of some taxpayers. 
Last December the receipts from excess- 
profits tax for the year ending next June 
were estimated at $800,000,000. By spring 
this latter estimate was reduced to $450,- 
000,000. It is now placed at $400,000,000, 
with no one very certain that it will not be 
considerably less. For the first year in which 
this tax applied, with its higher rates, the 
yield was $2,500,000,000. 

The letter of the law now reads that the 
excess-profits tax is levied for the taxable 
year of 1921. ‘This means, not that cor- 
porations will be done with the tax on De- 
cember 31, 1921, but that they will have to 
find in 1922 the wherewithal to pay tax im- 
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he Tax Bill Made Clear 


posed for 1921. A real repeal at the end of 
the present year would have taken the stat- 
utory form of a repeal as of the beginning 
of the year. 

Coincident with the cessation of the profits 
tax—that is, for the calendar year of 1922 
and following years—corporations will pay 
12% per cent instead of the present 10 per 
cent upon their net income. This is esti- 
mated to add $140,000,000 to the $400,000,- 
000 of taxes now collected as a corpozare 
income tax. In other words, whereas cor- 
porations under the present law levying an 
income tax and a profits tax are expected to 
pay a total of $800,000,000 for 1921, they 
will be assessed a total of $540,000,000 for 
1922, making payment of this amount in the 
calendar year of 1923. 

The tax of 12% per cent is not the only 
tax corporations will pay, for there is the cap- 
ital-stock tax, reckoned at 2 per cent more 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on net in- 
come. The Secretary of the Treasury points 
out that the total levy of approximately 15 
per cent on corporate net income means a 
very heavy burden upon the business of the 
country, the great bulk of which is con- 
ducted in the corporate form. He cites the 
case of an individual who receives income 
in dividends, and has to pay a surtax rate 
of 10 per cent, and will in fact have stood 
a tax of 25 per cent on the part of his in- 
come derived through corporations. On 
other income subject to the same surtax he 
will pay a total of 18 per cent. 

The surtaxes on individuals’ income came 
in for more discussion than any other fea- 
ture of the tax bill. The House took the 
old schedule running from 1 to 65 per cent 
and discarded all of it over 32 per cent. 
The Senate constructed a new schedule be- 
ginning at $6,000, instead of $5,000, and 
graduated it from 1 to 50 per cent. The 
Senate’s plan has become law, and its rates 
will apply on net income for 1922; for 1921 
the rates of the old law are to be used. The 
results of the rates for 1922 in actual income 
tax that individuals with incomes of differ- 
ent sizes will pay appear in the following 
table. This table shows the whole income 
tax, both the part arising from the normal 
tax and the part coming from surtaxes. 

In the parentheses are printed the per- 
centages of the income the tax represents. 


Income New Law Old Law 
$4,000 $60 (1.5%) *80 (2%) 
6,000 160 (2.6) 170 (2.8) 
10,000 520 (5.2) . 590 (5.9) 
20,000 1,900 (9.5) 1,990 (10) 
40,000 5,840 (14.6) 6,290 (15) 
60,000 11,940 (19) 12,590 (21) 
100,000 30,140 (30) 31,190 (31) 
200,000 86,340 (43) 93,190 (46) 
500,000 260,640 (52) 302,190 (60) 
1,000,000 500,640 (50) 663,190 (66) 
5,000,000 2,820,140 (56) 3,583,190 (70) 


So far as revenues are concerned, the new 
surtaxes are figured to produce within $60,- 
000,000 of the old surtaxes. It is not the 
relatively small number of large incomes 
that produce great amounts of revenue, even 
with high surtaxes applied under conditions 
such that investments cannot be shifted into 
tax-free forms. It is the large number of 
smaller incomes that produce the bulk of 
the revenues. This becomes clear when it 
is noticed that the increased exemption of 
$500 for a married man with a small income 
and doubling of the amount allowed for 
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dependents—two provisions in the new law 
that are applicable to 1921 income—re- 
duce the Government’s income by $70,000,- 
000. The Secretary of the Treasury, writ- 
ing after the.new law had been placed on 
the statute books, estimated that a reduction 
of the highest surtax to 25 per cent, with the 
reduction graduated through all the brack- 
ets, would decrease the revenues by only 
$130,000,000 a year. In peace times the 
Secretary would not have surtaxes go so 
high as 25 per cent, thinking 10 per cent 
more in the public interest. In protest 
against high rates under present conditions 
he says: 


The idea seems prevalent that in taxing 
large incomes only the person receiving the 
income, and who is to pay the tax, is really 
concerned. This is a mistake. For whatever 
the Government takes, in the way of tax, out 
of income, which would otherwise be saved 
and invested, and thereby become a part of 
the capital and of the wealth of the nation, 
affects not so much the individual from whom 
it is taken as it does the whole people of the 
country, in the direct loss of productive capital. 
So that in considering the effect of high taxes 
upon incomes, particularly on very large in- 
comes, it is not so much a question of the 
effect on the individual who is called upon 
to pay the tax as it is the effect upon the 
whole community. 

The man receiving a large income may not 
himself suffer any hardship because a great 
part of it is seized and taken for taxes, but 
the effect upon the community—upon the peo- 
ple of the whole country—is serious indeed. 
After all, the wealth of the country, upon 
which all the activities and the prosperity of 
our people depends, is made up of the private 
property of the individual citizens—of all the 
people—and anything that unnecessarily takes 
away from this accumulated property neces- 


-sarily injuriously affects the people as a whole. 


The President seems to be like-minded 
with the Secretary. He not only in Novem- 
ber wrote a letter urging lower surtaxes, 
but when he addressed Congress on Decem- 
ber 6 he intimated he would later make rec- 
ommendations about renewed consideration 
of the tax program, with a view to further 
reductions in the tax burden. 

In dealing with income taxes Congress did 
not confine its attention exclusively to rates. 
It gave relief as a matter of principle in at 
least three directions. First in order in the 


text of the law is the provision about net 
losses. The Revenue Act of 1918 first al- 
lowed a taxpayer who, after paying tax in 
one year, had a deficit in the next year to have 
a readjustment with the Government, but 
as the law stood no adjustment could be 
made for a year after 1919. The legislative 
supposition was that the period of economic 
disturbance to follow the war would then 
be at an end. The new law permits ad- 
justment on account of a net loss in any 
taxable period after the beginning of 1921. 
The method of adjustment is changed, too. 
Instead of producing a redetermination of 
tax for the earlier year, the net loss is to 
cause a credit to be taken into account in the 
following year, and in the second following 
year if necessary to give the loss its full 
effect. 

Second in order comes the new treatment 
of capital gains, to begin with 1922. An in- 
dividual, when disposing of any property 
held for two years or more as an investment 
and realizing gains, will pay a tax that, upon 
this “capital” gain, is not to exceed 1214 per 
cent. 

The new law shows increased liberality 
also toward exchanges of property. Under 
the old law, property received in an exchange 
was to be treated as the equivalent of cash 
to the extent of its fair market value and, 
in the event of a corporate reorganization 
with securities received by a shareholder or 
a bondholder having a par value greater 
than the par of the old securities, there was 
taxable gain in the difference to the extent 
the market value of the new securities was 
greater than the cost of the old. An ex- 
change of property of a like kind or use is 
now to be considered merely as a replace- 
ment, with no tax, and there is to be no 
tax in connection with exchanges of securi- 
ties incident to corporate reorganizations. 

Income derived abroad by American citi- 
zens and not remitted to the United States 
received some consideration, without prac- 
tical results. An attempt was made to ex- 
tend the principle of exemption even to 
income remitted to the United States, with 
refunds for taxes collected im éarliefyears on 
such income. This led*to objections. “\The 
final result was that’ Americans resident and 
deriving income.abroad and keeping it thete 
remain subject to the American income tax. 
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American citizens and domestic corporations, 
however, deriving income in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and leaving it there, are to 
be exempt on this income. 

In other parts of our internal taxation, 
the new law makes the greatest reduction in 
transportation taxes. They cease at the end 
of the year, and mean something like $275,- 
000,000. Only the taxes on telegraph and 
telephone messages will remain, yielding 
about $27,000,000 annually. In 1920 the 
sales taxes of various kinds produced $318,- 
000,000. They have been reduced by ap- 
proximately one-third; as they now stand, 
they are estimated to bring in around 
$187,000,000. 

It’s a Big Job 


pAst spring Congress enacted a prelimi- 
nary tariff law, calling it the Emergency 
Tariff. The Revenue Act of 1921, which was 
approved by the President on November 23, 
may turn out to be a preliminary revenue 
measure. It may be that ti.e task of dealing 
with our whole scheme of federal taxation 
is too big to be completed in one attempt. 
However that may be, both the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury have given fair 
notice that they are going to have something 
further to say on the subject of taxation. 

Meanwhile, the Tax Simplification Board, 
authorized by the new law, is already at 
work devising ways to diminish the tax- 
payer’s struggles with his income tax. The 
board says of its present activities and its 
procedure: 

The board is giving immediate consideration 
to matters relating to the regulations and forms 
needed for the administration of the new tax 
law and which must be in the hands of tax- 
payers as soon after January 1, 1922, as is 
practicable. The board wishes it understood 
that it will welcome suggestions from taxpayers 
relative to either the regulations or the forms 
and, in cooperation with the Treasury officials, 
the board will give careful consideration to 
such suggestions. In view of the shortness 
of the available time and to insure a repre- 
sentative character, those wishing to present 
suggestions can do so most helpfully by first 
associating themselves with others in their own 
industry with a view to determining upon 
recommendations that should be made on be- 
half of such industry. Communications may 
be addressed to the Tax Simplification Board 
at the Treasury Department. 


Your National Balance Sheet 


N IMMENSE interlocking machine, 
covering the entire United States, is 
revealed in the report of Brigadier 

General Charles G. Dawes as Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Through this 
machine he expects to bring the forty-one 
spending bureaus of the United States into 
one harness, to make them pull together 
and thus correct the wasteful defects of the 
old system. Already, through its operation, 
enormous savings have been effected. 

The American public now has before it, 
for the first time in its history, a true and 
comprehensible balance sheet of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal situation. “I venture the pre- 
diction,” said Walter W. Warwick, then 
Comptroller of the Treasury, in this maga- 
zine last May, “that after the adoption of 
a budget system the annual budget message 


By JOHN BURNAM 


submitted by the President to Congress will 
be the most widely distributed and interest- 
ing document the Government publishes.” 
He based that forecast on European prece- 
dent, where Cabinets have been known to 
fall when the public disapproved strongly 
of budget arrangements. 

The report submitted by Director Dawes 
with the President’s message is based on busi- 
ness principles. In corporation statements, 
to be sure, the statement of receipts or assets 
precedes the table of expenditures. The new 
budget reverses this order, which may be 
explained by saying that a corporation de- 
termines its outgo after it knows what its 
income will be, while the Government first 
finds what it must spend and then through 


the Board of Directors (Congress) assesses, 


the stockholders, the public, for whatever 


amount may be needed for current expenses. 

Acting under executive orders from Presi- 
dent Harding, who has now become an active 
instead of a dummy head of the governmental 
business organization, Director Dawes built 
up a business system not in general use in 
the United States, where concentration is 
more often employed than coordination. The 
budget system is like the system used in 
the American Expeditionary Force, and it is 
the system in use by the American Brass 
Company and several other large private 
industries which own widely scattered units. 

In the new machine there are nine main 
parts. Col. Henry C. Smither is chief co- 
ordinator and chairman of the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board, which is intended to prevent 
competition, for one thing, between different 
government departments in the open market. 
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In the past they have been known to bid 
against one another and thus increase the 
cost both of labor and materials. Wash- 
ington grew aweary of coordination during 
the World War and has never learned to 
relish either the word or the process since; 
but in all probability it will explore new 
fields under the budget system. 

On the Federal Purchasing Board there 
is a purchasing agent from each spending 
department and establishment. If one de- 
partment wants woolen mittens, let. us say, 


another Budget Bureau unit, who found 
that there was ample space in the quar- 
ters occupied by a different government 
department in the same city. After satis- 
factory conference with the officials of both 
departments this item was erased from Uncle 
Sam’s rent bill. 

Another agency sees to it that motor trucks 
and automobiles are not purchased or rented 
by one department from outsiders if there 
are enough idle machines in another depart- 
ment to meet the emergency. 


efficient routing of the Government’s trans- 
portation but sees to it that government 
freight is properly classified. ncle Sam 
spends about $200,000,000 a year with the 
railroads as a customer, but heretofore he 
has got little or no consideration, Director 
Dawes says, as acknowledgment of the size 
of his account. Raw materials were billed 
as finished products and paid a much higher 
rate of freight. It is the duty of the new 
department to see that goods are properly 
classified and properly routed, and to reduce 





they are not purchased outside if another 
department has them on hand, so to speak, 


but to spare. If two de- 
partments happen to need 
them and there are none in 
stock the two purchases are 
made as one to save money 
by a quantity transaction. 

Cases were known, under 
the old system, in which goods 
were sold at public auction by 
one government department, 
purchased by an outsider and 
then resold at large profit to 
another government depart- 
ment. To meet this and simi- 
lar cases there is a Federal 
Liquidation (Sales) Board, 
which is disposing of the large 
surplus stocks on hand. When 
the board was formed cer- 
tain departments were in the 
market for large amounts of 
material already on hand in 
other departments, and their 
transfer was a matter of 
bookkeeping, not of spending 
money. Colonel Smither also 
presides over the activities of 
this board. 

Government stocks are so 
scattered that the central 
boards at Washington could 
not effectively direct either 
the sales or purchases with- 
out having a man on the 
spot; and so the _ principles 
effective in these two boards 
were applied to the entire 
country by the organization of 
a staff with the imposing name 
of Corps Area Coordinators. 
The areas in which these men 
operate correspond to the nine 
army corps areas, and these 
men are-responsible to Colo- 
nel Smithers and through 
him to the President, not 
to the heads of government 
departments. 

Having tied up purchases 
and sales to remedy a system 
under which in the past, so 
Director Dawes says in his 
report, the Government has 
lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars, the Budget Bureau 
turned its attention to real 
estate and rents. Uncle Sam 
ls at once a great landlord 
and a great tenant. Not long 
since a certain government de- 
partment having quarters in 
a large city outside Wash- 
ington made arrangements to 
rent additional space. The 
sum involved was large. Un- 
der the old system it would 
have been wasted. But the 
case was referred, under the 
new system, to the Sur- 
veyor General of Real Estate, 


A larger activity falls to the Federal Traf- 
fic Board, which not only looks after the 
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ae: ‘‘Budget Statement No. 1’’ 


ERE is the balance sheet of your government. 


It shows exactly how 


much money was spent for running the government during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1921. 
Since we are in the middle of the fiscal year which ends June 30, 
1922, it shows the amount estimated for running the government for that 


year. 


the “Estimated Expenditures, 1922,”’ column. 
The first column shows the estimated costs for the fiscal year beginning 


July 1, 1922. 


asked the present session of Congress to authorize. 


Savings already effected by General Dawes were taken into account in 


This is the amount that President Harding has this month 








Estimated Estimated Actual 
1923. 1922. 1921. 
IG os 0 ks Hen weds $16,265,215 .00 $15,984,446 .00 $18,994,565 .17 
Executive office............. 227,045 .00 227,045 .00 197,341.68 
State Department........... 10,432,624.00 11,406,032 .00 8,780,796.84 
Treasury Department....... 168,997,160.00 169,871,163 .00 476,352,192.21 
War Department........... 369,902,107 .00 389,091,406.00 | 1,101,615,013.32 
Panama Canal............ 7,358,839 .00 7,219,849 .00 16,461,409 .47 
Navy Department.......... 431,754,000 .00 478,850,000 .00 650,373,835 .58 
Interior Department........ 41,799,022 .00 35,005,829.00 39,687 ,094.86 
Indian Service............ 31,883,000 .00 33,135,000 .00 41,470,807 .60 
| RS 252,350,000 .00 258,400,000 . 00 260,611,416.13 
Post Office Department...... 3,357,092 .00 3,276,454.00 5,230,650.15 
Deficiencies in revenues... 21,509,666 .00 48,172,270.00 130,128,458 .02 
Department of Agriculture... 47,497,530.00 48,637,100.00 62,385,702 .93 
xpenditures for good roads 125,700,000 .00 105,000,000 .00 57,452,056.48 
Department of Commerce... . 19,939,970.00 20,131,800.00 30,828,761.55 
Department of Labor... .... 6,301,835 .00 4,796,916.00 8,502,509 .55 
Department of Justice and 
udicial.. 18,415,681.00 16,825,568 .00 17,206,418 .03 


Shipping Board and Fleet 
ee 
Veterans’ Bureau.......... 
Railroad Administration and 
transportation act......... 
Education Board Vocational. 
Other independent offices, in- 
cluding War Finance and 
Grain Corporations....... 
District of Columbia....... 
Increase of compensation... . 
Purchase of obligations of 
foreign Governments..... 
Purchase of farm loan bonds 
Deduct unclassified repay- 
MM): COG oan ké cz ss oe si 
Ordinary expenditures.. 
Reduction in principal of the 
a debt: 
SE | 
Purchase of Liberty bonds 
from foreign repayments. 
Redemption of bonds and 
notes from estate taxes. . 
Redemption of securities 
from Federal Reserve 
bank franchisetaxreceipts 


50,495,735 .00 
455,232,702 .00 


5,529,244.00 


17,034,583 .00 
25,070,877 .00 


2,127,053,927.00 


73,911,081 .00 
438,122,400 .00 


337,679,235 .00 
4,756,344.00 


16,983,165 .00 
22,275,063 .00 
35,000,000 . 00 


130,723,268 .26 


730,711,669. 
104,671,77 


No 
© 
oe 


83,596,418 .52 
22,558,264.16 


73,896,697 .44 
16,781,320.79 


922,593.14 





2,574,758,166.00 


4,088, 295,848.20 





283,838,800 .00 





Total net reduction... 


272,442,200.00 


261,100,250.00 








Investments of trust funds: 
Government life insurance. 
Civil-service _ retirement, 

District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement... . 
Trust fund investments.. 

Interest on the public debt... 
Total expenditures... 

Ordinary receipts: : 

1, Internal-revenue receipts: 
1. Income and profits tax. 
2. Miscellaneous....... 


Total internal revenue re- 
Pin de eee es o0a kh eee 
2. Customs receipts........ 
3. Miscellaneous receipts in- 
cluding Panama Canal 

and trust funds........ 
Total ordinary receipts. 
Excess of ordinary receipts 
over expenditures payable 
Excess of est’d expenditures 
payable from ordinary re- 
ceipts overordinary receipts 
Balance in general fund at 
beginning of year......... 
Balance in general fund at 
SU OE I ve ccceudeses 











30,500,000.00 | — 30,500,000.00} — 73,939,300.00 
25,000,000.00}  25,000,000.00| — 26,348,950.00 
30,000,000.00 | __60,000,000.00 | __60,724,500.00 
369,338,800.00 | _387,942.200.00 | 422,113,000.00 
26,162,000.00}  22,022,000.00|  20,325,152.88 
8,200,000. 00 8,200,000 . 00 8,161,956.87 

___ 34,362,000.00 | _ 30,222,000.00 | _28,487,109.75 
975,000,000. 00 |__975,000,000.00 | __999,144,731. 35 

. | 3,506,754,727.00 | 3,967,922,366.00 | 5,538,040,689.30 





1,715,000,000 .00 
896,000,000 . 00 


2,110,000,000 . 00 
1,104,500,000 . 00 


3,206,046,157.74 
1,390,380,823 .28 





2,611,000,000 . 00 
330,000,000 . 00 


397,182,750.00 


3,214,500,000 . 00 
275,000,000 . 00 


453,953,663 .00 


4,596,426,981 .02 
308,564,391 .00 


719,941,588 .89 





3,338,182,750.00 


3,943 453,663.00 


5,624,932,960.91 








167,571,977 .09 
420,125,250.84 


24,468,703 .00 
444,593,953 .84 


86,892,271 .61 


357,701,682 .23 








252,553,273.84 





420,125,250.84 





444,593,953.84 








the expense of the numerous traffic bureaus 
in the departments. 


Uncle Sam feeds and houses 
half a million persons in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the office of 
the Surgeon General of Pub- 
lic Health, Surgeons General 
of the Army and Navy, 
Superintendent of Prisons, and 
the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Aside from pensions, a quar- 
ter of a million dollars has 
been spent annually for sup- 
plies, services, rentals and 
such items. A Federal Board 
of Hospitalization was formed 
to. do for these departments 
what had already been done 
for the others, in sales and 
purchases and the use of 
motor vehicles. 

There is, further, a Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, to 
standardize the specifications 
for materials and_ services. 
An interdepartmental Board 
of Contracts and Adjustments 
is in process of formation. 

All these boards are doing 
for government business what 
was impossible under the old 
system, which encouraged 
wasteful and slipshod methods. 

What, so far, has been 
accomplished by this vast 
machinery ? 

Thirty days after Director 
Dawes arrived in Washington 
he announced a reduction of 
more than $112,000,000 on 
the expenditures of the fiscal 
year, 1922, then just begin- 
ning. This was from money 
already appropriated, and rep- 
resented in part actual econo- 
mies, in part deferments of 
expenditures to later periods. 
Within ten days a still fur- 
ther cut of about $235,000,000 
was announced. In addition, 
the Treasury agreed to take 
care of $170,000,000 out of 
public debt receipts during 
the year. Other reductions 
amounted to more than sixty 
millions. Thus the aggregate 
reduction in expenditure for 
the fiscal year which ends next 
June 30 is expected to amount 
to nearly six hundred millions 
of dollars, although the money 
is already in hand by act of 
Congress. 

As compared with the ac- 
tual expenditures in the fiscal 
year of 1921, which ended 
with last June, the govern- 
ment expenditures for the 
present fiscal year involve a 
net reduction of more than a 
billion and a half. 
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Railroad Profits Aren’t Guaranteed 


N CERTAIN QUARTERS it is asserted that Uncle Sam is 

legally obligated to make good out of the public purse any 

railroad deficit. Itissaid that the Transportation Act, which 
empowers the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates in 
its judgment calculated to return adequate revenue to the 
railroads, guarantees this adequate revenue. 

Of course, this statement is foolish and absurd. 

If the rates fixed by the commission do not result in adequate 
revenue, the railroads lose the amount of the shortage. No 
matter how efficient and economical their management, it is 
they and not the United States which must make good the 
difference. Not one cent is payable from the United States 
Treasury. 

The facts in this regard, which should be plain enough, may 
well be borne in mind during the impending attacks in Congress 
upon the rate-making clause of the Transportation Act. These 
attacks would be successful if either the Capper or the Nicholson 
Bill, or the La Follette amendments to the Railroad Funding 
Bill, were to become law. By the enactment of any one of these 
the paramountcy of national control over commerce between the 
states, always recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States, would be destroyed. By their enactment the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s patient study and wide experi- 
ence would go for naught in rate-making, and we would see a 
return to those chaotic conditions which existed during the 
years when the commission’s authority was contested by forty- 
eight state commissions. 

At a time when there is imperative need in this country for 
railroad expansion, the railways themselves are depleted and 
require millionsof dollars for proper equipment and maintenance. 
The need for expansion can only be met through the issue of 
securities. If there is not adequate revenue, where will there 
be a market for those securities? If there is no market the 
railroads as business enterprises face dilapidation and disaster. 
This would be a calamity affecting them no more than every 
shipper, every consumer, every American household. 


Railroad Wages—and Others 


AVING issued its revised rules for the shop crafts, the 
Railroad Labor Board created a mild sensation by 
announcing that it was ready to take up the question of wages 
for this class of workers. Thus the board is prepared to pass 
on wage disputes before the two interested parties are ready to 
submit them. And the board cannot officially notice any 
question until asked to pass upon it. 

It is quite likely that the board will not have long to wait. 
Already there are moves and countermoves, intimations and 
denials. The unions have demanded of the roads a 17 per cent 
increase—this in the face of falling wages and falling prices all 
over the country! Another weapon held up the sleeve of the 
unions is the well-known strike threat. A strike has been 
voted but has not yet been called. 

Meanwhile the executives have not been sleeping. They 
have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to substitute 
a 10 per cent reduction in freight rates on agricultural products 
for various proposed cuts on grain, livestock, etc. Such a 
reduction would help the farmers and have an encouraging 
effect on all business. 

Also the executives want the Railway Labor Board to reduce 
shopmen’s wages to a level of pay for similar work in places 
where the shops are located. Business men who do not have 
to compete with wages arbitrarily kept up can hardly appreciate 


Tue NatTion’s BusIneEss 


what this means. Here is a comparison of labor costs made 
by a manufacturer in an Illinois city on November 21, 1921: 


Fob R. R. Rate Factory Rate 
Blacksmith, General............ pp SEALE ene 60 to 64 
RS PADS ose als 2 kd Sere + Le ROS DIR pe ss to64 
UE Seen. SOPs. aie aa dik atc ate dteeeanils 60 to6s 
Machine Operator.............. Ot sant bas «ada ies « 35 toss 
| le Ri ip RG ceca ERE ON Be Bt Galant 5: 4 45 tos8 
REPS S8 ss hee ee , 1 SERS pee aN eee $5 to64 
a eae i A I gO |) REESE RAs BT ey 35 to4s 
Machinist Helper.............. RES AR LE LAE PEN 40 to42¥% 
Rca ee en gel eet arian ai SRR Ree ety Ee 45 toss 
IR SS 6 Re. Be Gain certallas x danteadnatete so 6to ss 
SP ee ore Tee Ay Soe aD 43 tos5o 
Ee ee eee ° Bere St 2714 to 30 


Naturally the roads want to bring these rates down, and it 
is just as natural that other employers should desire the same 
thing. But to do this the roads must determine just what 
other employers are paying—and they are now taking vigorous 
steps to find out. They are busy gathering figures such as 
those in the above table, from every part of the country. 
These will be used as a basis for wage reduction requests before 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

Remember that all this applies only to shop workers, who 
number about 400,000. The trainmen, of whom there are some 
300,000, are an entirely different class and their rules and wages 
must be determined separately. The board is now working on 
a revision of their working rules and until these are determined 
it will not consider wage questions for this class of men. 


More Light on the Sherman Act 


HE SHERMAN ACT should attain to some new clarifica- 
tion as a result of cases the Department of Justice con- 
tinues to initiate. 

At the end of December proceedings begun in New York 
bring into question, not only the open-price competition plan, 
about which the Supreme Court may now on almost any Mon- 
day have something to say in deciding the hardwood case, but 
the ‘‘wage scales’? in the hand-blown window-glass industry. 
The Government’s allegation is that the organization of the 
glass-workers agreed with the manufacturers upon “wage 
scales,’ which in fact fixed the quantity of glass to be produced 
by each plant, the period of the year during which the plants 
were to operate, and the amount of glass to be made by each 
employe. Itis averred that in pursuing this plan the members 
of the organization of glass-workers did not enter the employ of 
any manufacturer who did not sign the “wage scales’’; that 
when a manufacturer had produced his quota the members of 
the labor organization were withdrawn from his plant, with 
penalties imposed by the union upon anyone who remained, and 
that when a plant had operated its allocated number of weeks 
workmen were similarly withdrawn. In all of this the Govern- 
ment sees a scheme to curtail the supply of window glass for the 
purpose of creating power to maintain arbitrarily excessive 
prices. . og a 

The Window-Glass case may lead to further judicial considera- 
tion of the Clayton Act, or rather of the parts of it which relate 
to labor organizations. Some of these provisions have been 
before the Supreme Court at least twice in 1921. Last January 
the Supreme Court said that the Clayton Act’s prohibitions 
against injunctions did not prevent the courts from enjoining 
a secondary boycott organized against a manufacturer. On 
December 5 the court held that, notwithstanding the Clayton 
Act, it is the duty of the courts to limit the activities of strikers 
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when “their attempts at persuasion or communication with 
those whom they would enlist with them’”’ appear in “methods 
which, however lawful in their announced purpose, inevitably 
lead to intimidation and obstruction.” 

The Window-Glass case, however, may bring forward another 


section of the Clayton Act. This section begins with a declara- 
tion that the labor of a human being is not a commodity; de- 
clares that nothing in the anti-trust laws is to be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of labor organizations insti- 
tuted for the purposes of mutual help, nor to restrain members 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects of such organi- 
zations, and ends with a statement that such an organization 
is not to be held an illegal combination or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. Moreover, there has for years been a “rider’’ upon 
the annual appropriation given by Congress to the Department 
of Justice for use in bringing proceedings under the anti-trust 
laws. The rider says that none of the money may be spent for 
prosecuting any individual for entering into any combination 
or agreement to increase wages, shorten hours, or better condi- 
tions of labor, or for any act done in pursuance of such an agree- 
ment, if the act is not in itself unlawful. ; 

The Window-Glass caseymay lead to some new judicial inter- 
pretation of these provisions of law. 


Burn Coal, Feed It, or Sell It? 


O TALK of burning corn for fuel shocks the moral sense. 
With half the world short of food, shall we shovel it into 
furnaces? Yet can we blame the farmer whose bins are full 
of corn, whose cellar is empty of coal, and whose pocketbook 
is empty of dollars? There comes a point where, dollar for 
dollar, heat unit for heat unit, it is cheaper to burn corn than 
coal. Corn on the Iowa farm was 28% cents a bushel last 
month, $7 per cent of pre-war normal. (The figures are from 
Wallace’s Farmer.) Pittsburgh District soft coal was $2.25 at 
the mine last month, $1.30 in November, 1914. Freights have 
not gone down. 
An Oklahoma bank is carrying on propaganda for another 
use of corn. Every piece of mail it sends out carries the slogan: 


PUT LEGS ON THE CORN! 


If you can’t use coal as fuel for the human engine, put it 
into your four-legged pork factory. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion is seeking to help the farmer hold his corn for better 
prices, and the effect on prices of the smaller cotton crop has 
lent impetus to a movement to curtail the corn yield next 
year. 

But the humanitarian side stays with us. The Nebraska State 
College of Agriculture figures it out this way: 


Four hundred bushels of corn will supply fuel for a family that 
ordinarily burns 10 tons of coal during the winter, while this same 400 
bushels of corn for a similar period will keep 100 people from going 
hungry, will make 4,000 pounds of pork and 2,000 pounds of beef— 
enough for fifty people. 


And the Hens Now Cackle Mexican! 
N EXICAN CHICKENS and the variety that grows in New 


England are not fundamentally dissimilar, according to a 
story which comes from Mexico about a conclusion apparently 
reached by the Federal Trade Commission in Washington, with- 
out any publicity here. 

A Mexican who raises chickens, it seems, was enticed by the 
advertisement of a concern in New England, and sent a money 
order for some white Leghorns, represented to match the world 
record in laying eggs. 


After waiting without results, and, 





sending letters which were not answered, the Mexican interested 
a lawyer friend, who was eventually told that delay was neces- 
sary to create a special brand of Leghorns with which the Mexi- 
can climate would agree. 

The man who raises chickens south of the Rio Grande did not 
show great appreciation of the pains which the New England 
poultry fanciers were taking, and at last his protests reached the 
Trade Commission. 

The commission has its interests in foreign trade, both be- 
cause its jurisdiction over unfair competition extends to this 
field and by reason of its connection with the Webb-Pomerene 
law governing export associations. In its new annual report 
published on December 12 it records its belief that adjustment 
of even small complaints goes far toward establishing confidence 
and good will in foreign markets. Accordingly, the commission 
apparently wrote one of its most severely official letters of 
inquiry to the poultry fanciers. The letter made such an im- 
pression that there was an immediate response to the effect that 
white Leghorns would be shipped forthwith from stock and 
without waiting for the new breed. The commission then added 
that the birds would be inspected by a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Mexican is now joyously expecting a flock of chickens 
that has been inspected, tested, and certified, and may, after all, 
be in a position to originate a brand-new Mexican variety. 


Corporation Law in China 


NCORPORATION IN CHINA, under the Chinese law, has 

its difficulties, as some inquirers have discovered when they 

became impatient in waiting for Congress to pass the China- 
Companies Bill. 

According to Chinese law a corporation created underit may 
find itself dissolved some fine morning if the local Chinese official 
opines that the corporation “disturbs the peace” in any way. 
The by-laws must prescribe the “‘manner of publicity,” and 
particular provision is made to keep the promoters in sight. 

As soon as the directors are elected, a Chinese company has to 
undergo a “‘legal inspection,” in the course of which excessive 
valuation of property paid in may get curtailed, and the local 
authorities may revise the privileges and compensation of the 
promoters. Upon election, a director has to deposit his shares 
with an auditor. At stockholders’ meetings, if the propriety of 
the acts of an officer or director is brought into question, he can- 
not vote his shares or any proxies he holds. If a director is 
dropped without cause, he is entitled to an indemnity. On the 
other hand, if he resigns without sufficient reason and at a time 
to cause detriment to the company, he has to pay damages. 

Altogether, the Chinese law is an interesting reflection of a 
fresh point of view with respect to modern corporation law. 


Some Import Personages 


ILI-WILI SEEDS, when made into beads and imported 

into the United States, bid fair to cause the writing of 
briefs and much legal argument, because the Treasury and the 
importers cannot agree about the proper amount of duty. These 
seeds are only one of the oddities that the customs men en- 
counter but ordinary people do not meet in their every-day 
humdrum. 

Not long ago three dignified gentlemen listened to arguments 
from lawyers about canned lotus seed and, undoubtedly to the 
horror of the shades of long-departed lotus-eaters, pronounced 
the article before the court “‘prepared vegetable.” Sliced 
deer horn is apparently not for eating but for mixing into a 
medicine with roots such as “‘Wai Sam and Bock Kay.” 
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ern Boatin’ on the 


“T’ll hold her nozzle agin’ the bank 
” 


Till the last galoot’s ashore! 


O SPAKE the immortal Jim Bludso. 

And Hay’s poem relates how the fire 

that destroyed the steamboat cleansed 
Jim’s soul of considerable worldly tarnish. 

If Bludso were alive today it is probable 
that he would not look with entire favor 
upon the new form of transportation that 
has appeared upon the Mississippi. There is 
little similarity between the newest boats and 
those of the old days—the great packets that 
fought each other for freight and fought so 
bitterly that the cobblestones of the levees 
were often stained with blood. 

The new boats may not give poets and song 
writers so many themes, but they do their job 
a good deal better. When Jim was running 
the river a steamboat that carried 900 tons 
of freight would have to travel with her decks 
awash. Today one towboat can handle 15,000 
tons at one time and think nothing of it. In- 
stead of loading the freight on the steamboat 
itself, the new idea is to have barges at each 
division point, and a towboat that comes along 
and picks them up just as a freight engine 
picks up loaded cars. 

The work is carried on by the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service, under legisla- 
tion passed during the war. ‘The service is 
not a part of the Quartermaster Corps or the 
Engineering Corps or any other branch of 
the Army. It is a separate organization, 
complete in itself, and is answerable directly 
to the Secretary of War. The work was 
started when things were mighty hot in 
France and the railroads were swamped with 
freight; the idea was to make the inland 
waterways do some of the work. While the 
war is over, the experiment has turned out so 
well that the service has been continued. 

The wonder of wonders is that the service, 
though instituted and operated by the Govern- 
ment, can show a profit for certain periods! 

During the five months of 1921, from April 
co the last of August, the line between New 
Orleans and St. Louis hauled 211,500 tons of 
freight, at rates about 20 per cent under the 
railroads. Out of the income, $153,682 was 
set aside as a reserve to amortize the Govern- 
ment investment, leaving $93,172 which would 
have gone to the stockholders if it had been 
a- private enterprise. These two figures 


represent an earning of about 3 per cent on 
the government 


investment of $8,000,000. 
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One of the self-propelled barges in the Warrior River service 


Naturally there is some difference between 
this paper value based on war costs and 
actual worth of the property at present. 
The actual value is set at $4,000,000, and on 
this figure the earnings would amount to 
about 6 per cent. The figure of the present 
worth of the property is gauged by the sales 
of the Erie barges formerly owned by the 
same government agency. They cost $3,500,- 
000 and were sold for $1,400,000. 

“Which,” officials of the service assure you, 
“was a mighty good price.” 

But there’s another point—remember that 
the rates are about 20 per cent under those of 
dry-land competitors and that about $175,000 
was thus saved to shippers. One might 
assume that the only persons benefited in 
this way were those along the river, but the 
fact is that over a third of the freight orig- 
inated at a distance from the water and was 
hauled down to it by the railroads. 

September did not show up as well as the 
preceding months—it introduced a discordant 
note in the form of a loss, but there is every 
reason to believe that October figures wilt 
wipe out the stain. 

Between New Orleans and St. Louis there 
are interchange points at Cairo, Memphis. 
and Vicksburg. At each of these cities special 
terminals have been built to take care of the 
barges. There are weekly—and sometimes 
semi-weekly—sailings from St. Louis and 
New Orleans. The ‘freight cars” are rep- 
resented by 40 steel-decked barges of 2,000 
tons capacity, in addition to fifteen other 
barges of different types turned over to the 
line by various government services. The 
power equipment consists of six modern 
towboats. These boats are specially designed 
for the purpose, and instead of being kicked 
along by paddlewheels at their stern, they 
are equipped with powerful twin screws like 
their deep-sea sisters. The towboats pick up 
the barges, which have been standing along- 
side of the wharves to receive their freight, 
and continue to the next division point. No 
stops are made at other landings, the service 
being content to let the packets take care of 
the local business. 

One great factor in the favorable showing 
made by the river service is that the tow- 


boats—the power units of the line—are kept 
as busy as possible. ‘They do not tie up to 
the levees and wait until freight is accu- 
mulated or loaded. The loafing is done by 
the barges, and they are supposed to have 
their loads and to be ready to go when the 
towboats whistle for the landing. 

From two to six barges make up each tow. 
Their average speed is 6 miles an hour down- 
stream and 3 miles an hour up. While that 
doesn’t appear to be very speedy on paper, 
there have been few complaints about time 
of deliveries. Remember that there are no 
switching and terminal delays, and it is said 
that the barges make as good time as similar 
service by the railroads. 


The A to Z of Commerce 


pr REIGHT carried includes about every- 

thing from “ammonia to zinc,” the “A to 
Z” of commerce. Some typical articles from 
a downstream tow are: ammunition, bever- 
ages, baking powder, flour, glass, cotton, al- 
falfa, matches, paints, rugs, paper, pianos, 
soap, toys, tools, zinc, etc. Great shipments 
of cotton are picked up at Memphis and 
Vicksburg and carried down the river for ex- 
port—often being loaded directly into the 
holds of steamers. Coffee, sugar, sisal, oil, 
molasses, and aluminum ore represent the 
bulk of the upstream business. 

About 63 per cent of the traffic is down- 
stream and 37 per cent upstream. It is a 
coincidence that 63 per cent of the freight 
carried originates on the banks of the river 
and 37 per cent comes from the hinterland. 

The Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service also operates the Warrior River 
barge line, which is not so pleasant from a 
taxpaying point of view. ‘This service lost 
about $479,000 during the year that ended 
June 30. The figures would not look so 
formidable if it were possible to charge off 
about $100,000 of the loss to depreciation—a 
thing that might well be done because of the 
slump in values from war-time costs. The 
Warrior River line is still losing money. 

The Government took over this service as 
an experiment, and like most industrial ex- 
periments, it is proving costly. 
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Better Inventories 


A little Booklet of most practi- 
cal and helpful suggestions on 
a Big and Important Subject 





‘Better Inventories” gets right at the heart of the problems 
that every executive .nust solve in connection with his in- 
ventory. 


It covers these problems from a standpoint of long experi- 
ence in many and varied fields of business. Its findings are 
the basis of the best practices. It speaks with the authority 
not of one man, but of many, each an expert of recognized 
ability. 


‘‘Better Inventories’’ gives special consideration to Vaiua- 
tion, Classification, Methods of Taking, Physical Control, 
Accounting Control, etc., etc. 


A little book, physically, ‘‘Better Inventories” is big in the 
helpfulness of its practical ideas. It is full of meaning to the 
executive who would make his plans for 1922 more effective. 


*‘Better Inventories”’ is just off the press 


Mailed to executives on request. 
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How Is Business? A Special New Year Survey of 
Conditions as They Really Are 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


N THE STORY of business conditions which comes to me 

from the four corners of the United States the recital of things 

agricultural but one burden bears—that of continuing 
stagnant markets for all farm commodities coupled with prices 
below the cost of production. 


better demand forcornis the enormous crop of this cereal produced 
this year by the South, more than enough for its own needs, when 
in the past it drew upon the surplus corn states for much of its 
wants. Livestock, wheat and oats are only a trifle higher propor- 

tionatelyinpricethancorn, and 





It is the same story borne 


consequently there is no es- 





from the endless pampas of 
Argentina, the sun-scorched 
veldt of South Africa, and the 
trackless bush of Australia, 
where grain, wool and live- 
stock still awart adequate 
demand, while hungry Europe 
starves and suffers. It hints 


kets. 








Business Conditions, December 11, 1921 


HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 

conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and ‘‘high pressure’’ buying mar- 
In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 


pecial reason save necessity 
to sell them. That is about 
the only reason that agricul- 
tural commodities are coming 
to market in such volume as 
now prevails. For the farmer 
must have money to make 
some purchases, since credit 














at that world-wide problem that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not is very difficult 
indicated. for him to obtain 

from the dealer. 

But the scanty 





upon whose solu- 

tion our prosperity 

waits expectantly; of how 

to furnish food and work for 

those teeming millions who continue 

to multiply despite famine, pestilence 
and death, and how to coordinate to demand 
a productive potentiality of supply that is now 

scarce half occupied. 

With us the agricultural situation differs as to localities 
in degree rather than in kind. Farmers are not buying save 
only things of immediate and pressing necessity, and for the 
very good reason that most of them have neither ready mone) 
nor credit. Also they are in an economizing mood that has 
taken grim hold upon them. Country banks have loaned all 
they deem is safe, and the statements of many of the observers 
is, that “getting money from banks for any purpose is impos- 
sible,” and others add, “it can’t be done.” Business is rather 
quiet in the spring wheat states, especially where the harvest 
was poor or where the quality of the wheat was not good, and 
consequently brings reduced prices. 

Also much the same situation prev vails where corn is the 
principal money crop, and where its price is so low that it is 
tragic in its effect upon business and upon the needs of the 
farmer, since it is now about one-tenth of what it was during 
its high period in war times. 

These conditions account for the wide splash of “ Poor”’ on the 
map in the spring wheat states of the Northwest and the corn- 
growing sections of the Middle West. One reason for the lack of a 
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returns he receives for his products offer no inducement 
for him to sell, and consequently business upon the countryside 
continues in moderate volume, though it is really larger than 
would seem likely under prev ailing conditions. 

Matters are somewhat better in the Southern States although 
the recent decline in cotton put a crimp in that general buying 


which had gotten well under way. This buying was also affected 
by the revelation that the official estimate of this year’s produc- 
tion of cotton is apparently wide of the mark, added to which 
there consequently ensued a lot of wild guesses as to what the 
crop really is, all of which upset previous beliefs and necessitated 
new grounds for action. Despite our many disillusions, we 
seem to be trusting souls regarding “estimates” about most 
economic matters from most any source, not realizing that a 
large proportion of them would find their fitting place on the 
comic page of the newspapers. Then the census returns come 
along every decade and further spill the beans by so totally 
disagreeing in many particulars with all official estimates that 
there is naturally raised the questions as to which is right. 

The growing winter wheat is generally in most excellent 
condition, the only exceptions being scattered spots where lack 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Every man casts two shadows: one, the shadow of the 
outward man, which you may see upon the sidewalk 
as he passes in the sun; the other, the shadow of the 
inner man, the reflection of his accomplishments and 
his ideals. Something more than a hundred years ago 
you could have seen the shadow of Benjamin Franklin, 
reflected by the dim street lamps of Philadelphia, as 
he passed along the street. ‘Tonight, you can see the 
shadow of his genius, reflected by the miracle of 
electricity, upon the lighted skyline of every city in 
the land. 

Across oceans and across time, the shadow of Abraham 
Lincoln hovers over the councils of nations, uplifting 
their ideals and influencing the destinies of the world. 


Just as there is the shadow of a man, so is there the 
shadow of a business and of its products—a shadow 
that reflects the ideals of the one and the quality of 
the other. 


The man in New England is asked to buy a product 
made in Illinois by a manufacturer he never heard of, 
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and whose ability and integrity he must take on faith, 
He has no opportunity to visit the factory that he may 
view its efficiency, nor to inspect the raw materials 
that he may be convinced of their quality. And so he 
must judge the product by its shadow—by the image 
of its worth, by the reflection of its desirability, which 
has been made upon his mind. 


Yesterday, in thousands of stores in hundreds of cities 
and towns, something like this took place:—a sales- 
man showed a woman two similar products made by 
two different manufacturers. The name of one prod- 
uct was unfamiliar to her ears; the name of the 
other was familiar. To her it was like hearing the 
name of a friend in a strange company. Had it been, 
instead of a product, a person, she might have said: 
“T feel as if I know you, because I’ve heard so much 
about you.” 


The shadow of that product had reached into her 
mind, and lingered in her memory. And the shadow 
of the product was its advertising. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





BY THEIR SHADOWS YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 
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The Sharp Pencil Speaks 


The American Mutual Liability Insurance Company was 
planning its 1922 selling campaign. 


It wanted to know how it could reach its market most 
efficiently and economically. — 


So it asked the officials of 2800 companies, which carry 
their employer-liability policies, what magazines they read 


regularly. 


Here is a tabulation of the 1156 answers: 


Literary Digest .............. 


Saturday Evening Post 


National Geographic Magazine.... 
American Magazine ......... 
NATION’S BUSINESS ...... 
api dhe LACE oS oceans o's 
Cosmemeuetes §............... 
Roe h  d hehe sauie's «~ 
mramea 6 Werk .......5...... 
Ree sac vince 6 0.0 s 0 
Review of Reviews.......... 
Atlantic Monthly ........... 
eS oar Sotaa s Gia’. s <5 
ROR ah <a 5 Goma 
ES, 2. OP ein Shhicowaie'> *«s 


ee 64 
Scientific American .............. 61 
Red Book ...... Sak crs os eas is 54 
EE a ne ee 47 
I ss Sch sia ic ewiate Raw 45 
a iia ates Gs 5 9 ate bibs 44 
I oS. os Si 55's ataye-o oo 41 
EN has Cas NE gtr hs, ac ig wl 35 
RN Eh es ie cee wk dS 34 
NS ee Oo ne 32 
Magazine of Wall Street......... 28 
EES SEE ET 24 
SE OD. og oi tee cess 23 
Seog bya ss Nbieweeds's 3 22 
ee era ear 17 


It is not the purpose here to speak of The NATION’S BUSINESS in 


fifth place.« 


Rather this: The man with a sharp pencil and a grim necessity of 
making his “selling dollar’? do more work than ever before, will note: 


The NATION’S BUSINESS, with a circulation of 85,000 
and a page rate of only $600, is in the million and over 


circulation group. 


The sharp pencil finds: To reach three times as many 
executives in a million-circulation publication, you 
must pay more than six times as much as in The 


NATION’S BUSINESS. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 


%eThe standing of The NATION’S BUSINESS 
in other recent disinterested tests: 


Among railroad executives ____-_-_- 5th place 
Among industrial executives_____ 6th place 
Among bankers-__-____-_.__------ 9th place 


Complete data on request. 


Send for this Direct Evidence 


EXHIBIT A.—Advertising to Produce Sales 
EXHIBIT B.—Reader Influence and Adver- 


tiser Experience. 
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of moisture has hurt growth. There seems 
to be some less acreage than last year. 

As always, however, there are many minor 
causes which relieve and alleviate the strin- 
gency in the agricultural situation. There is 
the dairy cow and the poultry bird of high 
pedigree, whose products furnish much money 
to the farmer on the whole and whose results 
still shine out like a little candle in a naughty 
world. There are fruits in the northwestern 
mountain and desert states and in California. 
There is garden truck in the Gulf states and 
coming afar from the Pacific slope. There 
are many minor crops, rice, beans, cran- 
berries and sweet potatoes whose use and 
market are being extended by drying and 

reserving processes. There is tobacco, where 
it is selling, as in North Carolina and Virginia. 
But where it is pooled, as in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, there is a deadlock between buyers 
and sellers, with nothing doing, and con- 
sequent stagnant business. There is the oil 
business in many states, undeniably on the 
upgrade both as to production and prices, 
though prospecting and drilling seem to be 
generally quiet, save in a few localities, 
notably the Mexia field in Texas. 

There is more building going on than is 
generally realized, because it is very local and 
much scattered. Also there is much more 
looked for next spring, as it is believed by 
that time that high-priced labor and material 
will have “got theirs.” There is likewise 
general expectation that with the opening of 
spring it will be easier to obtain money for 
construction in the country districts than is 
now possible. 

But scant comfort can be had from the 
shipbuilding industry, for it mostly is not 
existent at present. Nor does mining in 
general offer much encouragement, for, as 
one observer remarks in common parlance, 
“it blowed up on account of price.”’ Phos- 
pate mining in Florida adds an international 
tinge to the narrative by being mostly shut 
down because of lack of demand from Ger- 
many, its principal customer. Coal mining, 
save in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, 
is as eagerly awaiting a (cold) gale to blow 
from the north as did Patrick Henry in 
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revolutionary days. Meanwhile the fear of 
a threatened strike in the bituminous coal 
regions next spring casts its shadow over all 
buying for the future in such sections. 

The gods seem still to be very busy making 
some people mad. The lumber business has 
helped the situation much in localities, es- 
pecially in the yellow pine districts. Just 
now it is slowing down because of the approach 
of cold weather but expects all sorts of business 
next spring, especially if the handicap of 
high freight rates be removed. 

Lower costs of transportation are among 
the matters of moment that add hope of better 
business in some lines after the coming of the 
year. In agriculture it means a moderate 
increase of price to the farmer, though not 
necessarily to the consumer on farm products. 
Industrial life, where active, adds distinctly 
to the welfare of such communities. That 
is why there is such a proportion of “Fair” 
in the map coloring of New England and of 
North Carolina because of textile mills that 
are doing well. That likewise accounts for 
better busines in many scattered localities 
where shoe factories are full of. work, or 
because of the presence of furniture factories 
that are fairly busy despite lack of active 
and general construction. 

Throughout the nation these local indus- 
tries, of one kind and another, which happen 
to be an exception to the general dullness in 
industrial life, are the saving grace in an other- 
wise intolerable situation. The thing of 
much moment in this far-reaching and all- 
embracing survey is the veracious and moving 
tale of how the multitudinous many regard 
the future and its likelihoods. On the surface 
it is a matter of environment and that 
principally. 

The cotton planters, for instance, in those 
portions of South Carolina and Georgia 
where the boll weevil is just appearing, are 
in a panic of apprehension as to the future, 
since all the ways of farming, of buying and 
selling will have to be cast into the scrap- 
heap for all time, to come. For, like the 
Foolish Virgins, the growers’ lamps were not 
lighted when there appeared the terror of 
cotton production that had been slowly ap- 
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proaching for three decades. Wherein they 
do not differ from any other people. In 
sections of the South where the boll weevil 
is accepted as one of the decrees of an inex- 
plicable fate, to be fought accordingly, there 
is much hope, often belief, that the coming 
year holds better fortune than the twelve 
months now gone, largely because of the con- 
viction that cotton will gradually reach higher 
levels in the coming months. 

In some. parts of the grain regions where 
there have been two or more poor harvests, 
there is small hope of any material improve- 
ment until after another crop is made. So 
the varying thought leans to better things 
after the first of the year or else postpones it 
till the beginning of spring, or even to the 
middle of next year—all according to the 
nature and condition of the leading industry 
and the prospects of its coming back. 

Sometimes apparently intangible matters, 
such as the disarmament proceedings, have 
a profoundly encouraging effect, or the belief 
that many of the constructive programs now 
in contemplation or actual operation will soon 
show tangible results. The universal feeling 
is that there can be no better times that are 
enduring or worth while until the prices of farm 
products advance materially or the prices 
of other commodities decline proportionately. 
The attitude to the future is almost invariably 
summed up in a single word, “Gloomy,” 
“Uncertain,” “Pessimistic,” ‘‘Optimistic.” 
Sometimes, though not often, a whole state 
thinks one way, More often there is the most 
profound difference in the mental attitude 
of neighboring localities. 

Those questionnaire theorists who dearly 
love averages would be hopelessly bewildered 
in getting any percentage of expression. 
One phrase recurs that best tells the story, 
and the most vivid expression of it comes from 
the far southwest where every industry is 
deadly dull and where everything has gone 
wr4ng, including the weather. For it sounds 
the \ntimate and characteristic note of those 






who \people that section. “Hopeful,” the 
spirit ‘ef unflagging courage and grim resolu- 
tion; the fighting spirit that holds like a stone 


wall for four downs on the one-yard line. 


: 
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The new railroadlabor rules as the industrial press views them—The Linseed Oil Case as 
trade associations see it—Cotton crop estimates and the actual figures 


merce Commission by the railroads that 
a 10 per cent reduction in freight 
rates on agricultural products be substituted 
for various proposed cuts in grain, livestock, 
etc, and the Railroad Labor Board’s revi- 
sion of the national agreement of the railway 
shop crafts have aroused hope in a better- 
ment of railroad conditions. 
Of the effects of the Labor Board ruling 
Railway Review says: 


[ns proposal to the Interstate Com- 


The more offensive and wasteful restrictions 
are removed or modified. The board has esti- 
mated that the changes in the rules will mean 
a saving to the railroads of about $50,000,000 
per year, not including the estimated saving 
from the amended overtime rules. A number 
of rules to which the roads have objected are 
eliminated, and others having to do with the 
absurd division of duties under the old agree- 
ment are modified to the extent that the waste- 
ful practice of assigning two or more men to 
do one man’s work is partly overcome. If the 
reductions in labor costs accomplished simply 


by the partial elimination of wasteful practices 
amounts to so large a sum, it would be fitting 
for the railroads to send a bill to the Labor 
Board for about $75,000,000 to make up for 
losses needlessly suffered while the board has 
been deciding other important matters, such 
as whether an office boy should be classed as 
messenger bey or office boy. As for estab- 
lishing the open shop on the railroads, as the 
board intimates in a statement isssued to the 
press, the decision does nothing of the sort, not 
even in theory. 


The action of the railway executives in pro- 
posing a reduction in farm freights is hailed 
by the Financial and Commercial Chronicle 
as offering “an honorable challenge to the 
railway brotherhoods” which these organiza- 
tions “have not shown alacrity in accepting.” 
In fact the Chronicle is unable to under- 
stand the frame of mind of B. M. Jewell 
of the railway department of the American 
Federation of Labor, who has announced 
“a general wage increase movement.” In 
this, it is suggested, “the officials back of 


the attempt probably count on nothing more 
than obstructing the downward movement in 
nominal wages.” 

After outlining the board’s ruling on the 
national agreement with shop crafts, the 
Chronicle says: 


This is not the entire gain, for the board 
recedes from its suggestion (so greedily seized 
as excuse by the brotherhoods at the Chicago 
session) that a press of business in complaint 
cases may put off action on wages till mid- 
summer. With rule revision out of the way, 
says Mr. Hooper of that body, the board will 
now be free to consider requests by either the 
roads or the shopmen for a change in wage 
schedules. Neither the notice by some carriers 
of application for a cut, nor from the shopmen 
for an increase, has been officially received by 
the board, which will therefore be free to take 
up this question before either party can get it 
before us. 


The move of the railroads towards accept- 
ance of lower rates will, in the opinion 
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Super-Safety Insured bank 
checks provide positive check 
security. 


Why? 


Because these are ‘‘ The World’s 
Safest Checks,’”’ positively pro- 
tected by insurance against the 
hazards of loss through fraudu- 
lent alterations. 


Thousands of good banks give 
them to depositors, and also 
furnish individual $1,000.00 
bonds to each customer without 
charge. 


Why take ANY risk with other 
checks? 


Ask your banker, or write us for 
the name of one who will gladly 
accommodate you. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 
Protected by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 





The BankersSupply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
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of Engineering News Record, “bring public 
appreciation, even if it will not—and it should 
not—decrease the public’s demand for lower 
rates. Rate deflation is as necessary as de- 
flation of other charges upon the public. A 
general rate reduction running ahead of wage 
lowering will tend to accelerate the latter.” 

The proposal that the powers of the Rail- 
road Labor Board should be vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds sup- 
port. The National Stockman and Farmer 
suggests: 

One fundamental trouble in establishing costs 
in harmony with rates is that wages and work- 
ing conditions are in charge of one official 
agency and rates are in charge of another. The 
functions of the two bodies should be united in 
one, and that one should be the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Manufacturers’ Record cites with approval 
a pamphlet on “Transportation” by President 


James A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet 


and ‘Tube Company: 

The Administration and Congress can do 
much to remedy existing conditions, Mr. Camp- 
bell declares. One thing is to speedily pay the 
railroads the money rightfully due them by the 
Government. Next is legislation to enable the 
railroads to restore conditions which will make 
it possible for them to conduct transportation 
without charging such high freight rates as to 
cripple all industries. He believes that the 
first steps to be taken are the repeal of the 
Adamson Act and modification of the Esch- 
Cummins Act to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board or to transfer its functions to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, If the railroads 
are given opportunity to manage their business 
efficiently and economically, railroad labor will 
at once be reclassified on proper lines and paid 
the rates prevailing in localities through which 
the lines pass, rates will be reduced, the 
farmers’ buying power restored, factories will 
operate and transportation will be fully utilized. 


The Iron Age welcomed a general in- 
quiry into prices paid by the railroad for steel 
equipment and the part played in turn by 
transportation in fixing those prices. On 
these points it says: 

One of the phases of the Commerce Commis- 
sion’s inquiry relates to the percentage of the 
prices of rails and other steel products, as well 
as of railroad equipment, that is represented by 
transportation. Steel manufacturers will be 
able to show that the transportation cost of 
the nearly 5 tons of raw materials required 
for a ton of finished steel has practically doubled 
since 1913. For one central western steel com- 
pany this freight cost, which was $5.80 in 1914, 
is today over $11.50 per ton of steel. 

Over against the 100 per cent increase in the 
transportation cost of a ton of steel, where do 
the market prices of steel products stand today 
in relation to the prices of 1913? The Iron Age 
composite for the seven principal forms of 
finished steel (including rails) one week ago 
was 2.099 cents a pound, whereas for 1913 it 
averaged 1.663 cents per pound—an increase of 
0.436 cents, or 26 per cent. The percentage in- 
crease in transportation cost of steel, therefore, 
has been nearly four times the percentage in- 
crease in the prices paid by the railroads for 
the steel entering into their tracks and equip- 
ment. 

With the problem of how to lower freight 
rates before the country, a study made by 
Railway Age is of interest. Going back over 
a period of thirty years and taking the aver- 
ages of the years ’90-99 as 100, the Age 
says that “freight charges are relatively much 
lower than commodity prices. 

The Age contends that the trouble is not 
so much that rates are too high now as it 1s 
that they were too low just before the war. 
Here is its conclusion: 

Unquestionably, as a result of the horizontal 
percentage advances in rates which have been 
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“Everything’s going up in smoke. 


j i How long 
will it take us to rebuild ou 


plant ?’’ 


Prudential Steel Buildings Are 
Ready for Immediate Delivery 


When fire or other disaster results in 
a building problem—where immediate 
delivery of fireproof, serviceable and 
lasting buildings is imperative—WIRE 
BLAW-KNOX. 


As soon as your order is received a 
chain of motion is established which be- 
gins in our stock rooms and ends in your 
yards. There is no engineering to be 
done—no drawings to be made and 
changed—nothing but the selection of 
standard steel parts of cover, frame and 
equipment. 


_All buildings meet your exact specifica- 
tions and are SHIPPED FROM STOCK. 


Among many representative firms who 
use Prudential Buildings for every con- 
ceivable purpose from storage to power 
houses, are— 


Worthington Pump Co. 
City of Baltimore 


C. & O. Railroad 
Rockland & Rockport Lime 


Black Products Co. Co 
Penna. Casting and Machine Boston Consolidated Gas 
Works Co 


Prudential High Lights 


All cover sheets press-formed and galvanized. 
A size for every need. 

Structural steel frame made in our own shops. 
Prudential Buildings have 100% salvage value. 
Patented leakproof construction. 

All parts standard. 


BLAW- KNOX COMPANY 
632 Farmers’ Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Boston 


’ Baltimore Birmingham 
Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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SECTIONAL STEEL BUILDINGS 


TYPE 1 
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the Government discovered the suspicious fact 
that prices began to advance (along with all 
other commodity prices) two years after the 
plan was put in operation. 

The hardwood manufacturers of the South 
would have been saved a lot of expensive litiga- 


tion if it had been their good fortune to have 


their case originally tried before a judge as 
cognizant of business matters as Judge Car- 
penter appears to be. 


What Does Navy Building 
Mean to the Steel Men? 


AS WE READ of the ships to be scrapped 
under the Hughes proposal, it would 
seem that steel men would be hard put to it 
during a naval holiday. But would they? 

The Jron Age thinks not. It figures that 
“all the steel represented in the 30 vessels 
that are to be cut off is but 1.60 per cent 
of the country’s production last year.” They 
used but 580,000 tons of steel, while in 1920 
the finished steel output of the country was 
32,000,000 tons. The Age adds: 


To build these thirty warships would be a 
matter of seven or eight years if all the eight 
yards in the country capable of building such 
vessels were to concentrate upon the work. In 
other words, the steel required for a year’s 
naval program, in terms of tonnage, is only a 
fraction of 1 per cent of the output of American 
steel works. 

The American steel industry has been built 
up on the pursuits of peace. Its prosperity is 
a prosperity of peace. Its leaders have declared 
themselves as wholeheartedly in favor of Presi- 
dent Harding’s plans for the limitation of 
armament, relieving the American people of the 
fearful wastes and burdens of war expendi- 
ture. Viewed purely from the standpoint of 
self-interest and the largest expansion of their 
industry, they recognize that the constructive 
forces that will be released by the American 
proposals will mean far more in the end to 
steel works capital and labor than all that has 
ever come to them from the budgets of war. 


The American Metal Market even com- 
pares the lordly battleship to the humble tin 
can and minimizes the former: 


The American steel industry has a capacity 
of about 52,500,000 gross tons of steel ingots a 
year, or about 40,000,000 gross tons of finished 
rolled steel. At the outside an extensive naval 
program would involve the consumption of 
a very few hundred thousand tons of steel per 
year, engaging less than 1 per cent of the steel 
productive capacity. The C., B. & Q. is re- 
ported to be asking prices at the present time 
on 7,300 freight cars. The order if placed 
would involve 100,000 to 150,000 tons of rolled 
steel. There are two railroad systems which 
are doing nothing if they do not take more than 
100,000 tons of rails each in a year. Yet rails 
are not nearly as important in tonnage as the 
public thinks. The upkeep of all the steam 
railroad track in the United States involves 
an annual tonnage just about equal to the tin 
plate made in a year of full demand, yet tin 
plate is in some quarters considered the toy 
department of the steel industry. 


Current Cotton Figures 
and the Outlook for 1922 
CAN the cotton crop be kept down for two 


years running? The American Cotton 
Association has pledged its state organizations 
to keep the 1922 acreage down to that of 
1921, but in the opinion of Textile World 
the financial pressure by the bankers had 
more to do with the cut than the Cotton 
Association. This pressure is lighter now. 
and here is the forecast of that periodical: 


Planters will be relatively free to act upon 
their own judgment, and, if prices are no 


lower than at present when the planting season 
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arrives, it is reasonable to expect that there 
will be some increase in the acreage; at this 
juncture, however, it is idle to attempt to 
estimate the extent of that increase. 

But even though no greater acreage is planted 
than was put into cotton this season, it will 
be admitted by most cotton experts that it 
will be possible to raise 50 per cent more 
cotton than is likely to be picked this season, 
provided usual care is taken in seed selection, 
in fertilization, in cultivation and in combating 
the boll weevil and other plant pests, and 
provided weather conditions throughout the 
season are a little better than normal. 

These being the probabilities, it would seem 
reasonable to expect a crop of 10,000,000 to 
11,000,000 bales next season even though the 
acreage is no larger than in 1921. Should 
higher prices stimulate the planting of an in- 
creased acreage, and should the boll weevil 
be more effectively controlled and weather 
conditions prove normal, a reasonable minimum 
estimate of the crop would be not less than 
12,000,000 bales. At present writing prepara- 
tions for a crop smaller than this would 
seem as dangerous to the future interests of 
southern planters as of domestic spinners. 


What was this year’s crop and by how 
much did it exceed the government estimate 
of last fall of 7,000,000 bales? Textile W orld 
says: ‘The estimate of less than 8,000,000 
bales is becoming more widely believed.” 
Here is the opinion of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist: 


With each new report on the amount of cot- 
ton already picked and ginned, estimates of 
the final crop rise. When the first report came 
out in October showing ginnings of 5,700,0c0 
bales there arose suspicion that the Govern- 
ment’s crop estimate was a little too low. The 
first November report almost created conster- 
nation, with its figure of 6,646,136 bales. Crop 
estimates rose promptly, so that a total of 
7,500,000 bales was regarded as a certainty 
and 8,000,000 bales as a possibility. 

The latest report shows that there have 
been picked and ginned 7,270,575 running bales. 
It means that, with several reports still to 
to come, there have been gathered 733,575 bales 
of cotton more thar the government estimate 
for the entire crop. So now the trade is con- 
fident of 8% 000,000 bales and is wondering if 
there isn’t some chance that the final count 
will be even higher. 

There is, of course, a chance; but it is rather 
slender. Ginning certainly has passed the peak 
and is falling off. In many sections the whole 


,crop is in. In others little remains to be 


picked, for the top crop is light. Anything 
much above 8,000,000 bales must be regarded as 
a possible gift of fortune, not as something to 
count on. 


“Superpower,’’ the Hope and 
the Difficulties in the Way 


The Nation’s Business some months ago 
told of the superpower survey being made by 
a group of engineers under the leadership 
of the Geological Survey which had for its 
purpose the coordinating of the power sources 
of the Atlantic Coast industrial region from 
Washington to northern New England. The 
survey has just issued a report on the plan 
which has aroused some specific criticism. 

Railway ‘Age believes that the engineers 
who make the report are partisan for elec- 
tricity as against steam. On this point it says: 

There are presumably few railway men left 
who do not believe that electrification is the 
Proper development in situations suitable for 
it. The electrification advocates do not seem 
to realize that the electric locomotive has not 
proved itself the panacea for all the railroad 
ills. On the other hand, they seem to have 
little or no comprehension of the fact that the 
steam locomotive of today is a quite different 
motive power unit from the locomotive of a 
decade ago. This probably explains why they 
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SEATTLE—Lum ber Center 


of the Great Timbered Northwest 


Five Bituion Feet of lumber is manufactured each 
year in the State of Washington, enough to load a 
freight train reaching from New York to Denver. 
These lumber products bring to Seattle and her 
neighborhood $115,000,000 annually. There are 
300,000,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, spruce, red 
cedar, western hemlock, western yellow pine, and 
other merchantable woods left in Washington 
forests—sufficient to rebuild every one of the 
16,000,000 frame dwellings in the United States. 
Washington’s forests can be made to yield about 
6,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually forever, under 
reforestation. 


SEATTLE serves districts having 800 saw mills and 300 
logging camps employing 60,000 men, using machinery valued 
at $40,000,000. Four transcontinental railroads and ships of 
the seven seas transport the products. 


There are opportunities in Seattle and her tributary districts 
for the manufacture of mill and camp machinery; extraction 
of chemicals, including wood alcohol, tannic acid for tanning 
unlimited quantities of hides available from the Pacific North- 
west, Siberia, and Manchuria; manufacture of plywood, veneers, 
cooperage, piling, certain kinds of furniture, and briquetting of 
charcoal and lignite, using wood tar as a binder. There are 
exceptional opportunities for development of the pulp and 
paper industry. There are practically inexhaustible pulp 
resources, and one-sixth of the potential water power of the 
United States is in Seattle’s hinterland and one-tenth within 
200 miles of Seattle. 


Seattce leads the world in health, climate and the pure joy 
of living. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce will advise you frankly 
on any question relating to the Jumber industry and its manu- 
facturing opportunities. SeatrLE CHAMBER Or ComMeERCE, 
913 Arctic Building, Seattle. 


SEATTLE—center of the nation’s summer 
playground. 
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do not hesitate to compare operation with the 
most modern, up-to-date electric locomotive 
working on mountain grades with the operation 
of the old steam locomotives displaced on these 
electrified sections. 

Further than that, electrification will cost 
enormous sums of money. Money is not easily 
obtainable by American railroads under pres- 
ent conditions. We submit that the burden 
of proof is still on the electrification advocates 
to show that enormous expenditures will be 
worth while in the present state of the art of 
heavy electric traction. All these facts are 
omitted from consideration in “the superpower 
survey report. Admitted always that electrifica- 
tion has proved itself worth while in the condi- 
tions suited for it, we assert that a general 
plan for electrification such as is proposed in 
this report is visionary and not sufhciently sup- 
ported by facts. 


The difficulty of finance is presented by 
Louis Bell, writing to Electrical World. He 
says: 


There may be some roads which could, prac- 
tically, get away with an equipment bond issue 
of $30,000 per mile, which is the sum suggested, 
despite their underlying securities; but 1 doubt 
whether these roads are numerous or whether 
they cover more than a small fraction of the 
19,000 miles of trackage set out in this report. 


Mr. Bell believes that the first point of 
attack should be “via the hydraulic resources 
from the Long Sault to the Potomac.” 

The difficulties in the way are also pointed 
out by the Engineering News Record, which 
says: 


Superpower is rather a grandiose term for 
what has been common enough in engineering 
practice—the interconnection of power plants 
with the consequent savings due to leveling of 
peak loadings and to the economies of co- 
ordinated operation. Wherein the so-called 
superpower survey is new in the application of 
these principles to a large industrial area— 
the largest, in fact, in the country—and the 
viewing of that district as an engineering 
entity rather than as a collection of political 
and financial separates. This is useful work 
which gives the necessary base data upon 
which future plans can be made and visual- 
ized for the financier and legislator just what 
the engineer has to offer toward the reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. It must be admitted, 
however, that considering how the world of 
business now thinks, it is a highly idealistic 
matter. 


The project from the standpoint of the 
coal industry is discussed by Coal Age, which 
says: 

Of importance, too, for the seller of coal is 
the anticipated increase within the next decade 
in the dimensions of the power plants. Whereas 
in 1919 the average size of the electric utility 
plans within the Boston-Washington zone was 
7,900 kw., by 1930 this ssize will have been 
increased to 29,900 kw. It is noted in the 
report that the average size of new steam- 
elecric plants to be installed will be 218,000 
kw. as against the present 10,000 kw. In 
other words, with the buying power concen- 
trated in fewer hands, the competition in sell- 
ing coal for central power plants will be 
many times keener than now. A situation sim- 
ilar to that in the Chicago territory will de- 
velop in the east, in which a few large con- 
sumers can make or break the market in 
ordinary times because their huge requirements 
represent such a large portion of the offer- 
ings of steam coal in that market. 

It is the opinion of the engineers making 
the report that the superpower system should 
confine its activities to the production of power 
and the storage of coal. Ownership of coal 
mines, coal cars, and coal delivery routes was 
each considered and is opposed. The possi- 
bilities of stabilizing the eastern steam coal 
market offered in prospect by this system are 
great. 
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[Log of Organized Business 


Pi vienat Chan DEFREES of the Na- 








tional Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States has called to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States, the 
members of the Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference representing the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the members of their advisory 
committee, the following resolutions adopted 
by the Board of Directors, and also the re- 
sults of the referendum held by the Chamber 
concerning the international situation: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America observes with deep gratification 
the first proposals presented by our govern- 
ment at the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments and cordially received by the other gov- 
ernments represented. 

The business men of the United States have 
declared repeatedly through the National 
Chamber by resolution and referendum their 
sentiments concerning reductions of armaments 
and constructive steps by which governments 
will unite in the establishment of methods for 
the prevention of war and maintenance of 
real peace in the world. 

We earnestly desire that the momentous 
conference now in session will formulate and 
agree upon plans which will not only reduce 
the great burdens which the people of the 
world now bear in supporting armies and 
navies, but will result in the substitution of 
arbitration and law in the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations and the removal of 
the menace of war with its attendant evil and 
suffering. 


The board also voted that President De- 
frees appoint a committee composed of the 
president of the National Chamber as chair- 
man, members of the Senior Council, four 
vice-presidents, and such additional members 
as the president may appoint to consider the 
broad problems involved in the activities of 
the Limitation of Armaments Conference, to 
keep in close touch with the representatives 
of the United States in the conterence and 
their advisory committee. 


Why a Free Zone? 


HERE ARE two main advantages which 

may be hoped for from the establishment 
of free zones in ports of this country, accord- 
ing to reports submitted by the National 
Chamber on Free Zones in Ports in the 
United States. These advantages are: 


Increased facility for trans-shipment busi- 
ness, and increased facility for developing an 
international consignment market. It is be- 
lieved that with free zones in our ports the 
American merchant marine will benefit from 
an increased share in the carrying trade of 
the world; that American merchants and manu- 
facturers will benefit in a variety of ways 
from the advantages of a wide American con- 
signment market for foreign products; that the 
free zones will bring needed improvement in 
American port and terminal facilities; that 
free zones will bring added business to Amer- 
ican banks, insurance companies, freight for- 
warders and warehousemen; that free zones 
will bring about a vast improvement of the 
type of facilities provided at present only by 
bonded warehouses and drawback, together 
with a simplification and saving in the work 
of customs administration. The establishment 
of free zones will be a step forward in im- 
proving our material equipment in building up 
our international trade. 


_The report of this special Committee on 
Free Zones was received by the Board of 
Directors of the National Chamber as a re- 
Port of information supporting a resolution 
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How L.B. serves 
modern business 


IBRARY BUREAU has for 45 years satisfied the filing 
and record needs of manufacturers, banks, insur- 
ance companies, retailers and practically every other 
kind of business and profession, large and small. Here 
are the six big divisions of Library Bureau’s service to 
modern business. Read them. They will suggest how 
you can use L.B. to solve any problem in connection with 
filing and record keeping that may arise in your business. 


5. Cabinets — Wood and Steel 


Card index cabinets 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 

L.B. Card record desks 
Vertical units 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 


6. Supplies 


Library Department Cards 
8. Filing Systems Over 1,000 styles of plain index 
Alphabetic and stock forms 
Geographic 
Numeric Folders 
L.B. Automatic Index L.B. Reinforced folders 
Subject Plain and tab folders 
¢@. Card Record Systems Guid 
L.B. Sales Record uides 


L.B. Stock Record 
L.B. Card Ledger 
L.B. Visible Record Files 


A phone call brings our representative with further information 


Plain, printed and celluloided 
Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 
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Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Denver Louisville St. Louis * tars . 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee St. Paul Distributors : 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis Scranton Parker Bros., Dallas 
Birmingham Erie New Orleans Springfield F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark Syracuse San Francisco Seattle 
Buffalo Hartford Pittsburgh Toledo Portland, Ore. Oakland 
Cincinnati Houston Portland Washington McKee & Wentworth 
Cleveland Indianapolis Providence Worcester Los Angeles “ 
Columbus Kansas City Richmond Cc. G. Adams, Salt Lake City 

Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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BUSINESS BANKING 


Commercial Accounts of Corporations and Firms. 
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Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 
Active and Reserve Accounts of Banks and Individuals. 
Foreign Exchange. 


Securities Service, Trust Service. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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adopted at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Chamber advocating the establish- 
ment of free zones in ports of the United 
States. The report was ordered published 
and will be made the basis for an active 
advocacy of permissive legislation authorizing 
the establishment of such zones in ports 
where the local authorities and local busi- 
ness interests may have the initiative and 
energy to create them. 


The Chamber and the Business Press 
LOSER relations between the National 


Chamber and the business press are fore- 
cast as a result of plans under way for periodic 
meetings in Washington of members of the 
National Editorial Board of Business Papers 
with the Chamber’s executive officers and 
principal members of the staff. 

The business paper editors come to Wash- 
ington once a month for a conference with 
Secretary Hoover. It is planned to have 
them visit the Chamber’s offices when they 
are in the capital to see the Secretary. A 
preliminary meeting was held with the editors 
at the offices of the Chamber on November 
27, when about thirty-five of them met with 
the officers and managers and with members 
of the Chamber’s Committee which is follow- 
ing the Armament Conference. 


More Dwelling Houses 
HERE WAS a decided increase in the 


construction of dwelling houses in this 
country during the first ten months of 1921, 
according to information obtained by the 
Civic Development Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

Construction figures furnished by forty-four 
important cities show that during the period 
from January to October of the present year 
about $603,000,000 went into new construc- 
tion, while during all 1920 the total in the 
same cities was only $8,000,000 more. Dur- 
ing the shorter period this year 57.9 per 
cent of the total was for dwelling houses 
as against only 36.1 per cent in 1920. 

Figures from some of the reporting cities 
are not brought up to date, as it is not uni- 
versal practice to make monthly reports, and 
the indications are that the dwelling percent- 
age will be larger when all figures are in. 

The estimated cost of all construction re- 
ported in the forty- four cities for ten months 
of 1921 exceeds $722,000,000 of which $349,- 
000,000 is restdeatl al and $254,000,000 non- 
residential. Alterations, repairs and special 
construction cost $119,000,000. Not only 
would these totals be increased if all reports 
were up to date, according to the National 
Chamber, but as costs have been reduced, each 
dollar this year represents an increased volume 
of construction. 

The total estimated cost reported by the 
same cities for the entire year of 1920 was 
$798,000,000. 


Our Timber Supply 


HE National Forestry Policy Committee 

of the National Chamber, which is en- 
gaged in the work of formulating a national 
policy to maintain the country’s timber sup- 
ply, held an open hearing in New Orleans in 
November. Last summer. meetings were held 
at New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, and San Francisco, 
and the committee has now practically covered 
the important timber-growing districts of the 
United States. 

The New Orleans meeting was held at the 
headquarters of the Association of Com- 
merce, and the preliminary arrangements for 
the meeting were in the hands of a local 
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committee of officials of the Association of 
Commerce, representing lumbermen, lumber 
trade associations, and State Forestry offi- 
cials. 

Forty-two of the leading timber owners, 
lumber manufacturers, and State and Federal 
Foresters attended the hearings, which lasted 
two days. Fire protection and relief from 
excessive taxation were the principal topics 
discussed. 

W. DuB. Brookings, manager of the Nat- 
ural Resources Production Department of 
the National Chamber, and secretary of the 
committee, announces that a final hearing 
will be held soon in Washington, after which 
the committee will submit a report of its 


‘investigation to the Board of Directors of 


the National Chamber. 
Distribution Hearings 


ye SERIES of open hearings in different 
parts of the country has been begun by 
the committee of the Domestic Distribution 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the varied problems affecting the 
distribution of goods. 

These hearing are to be arranged geo- 
graphically so that every section will have an 
opportunity to be heard. In this way the 
committee hopes to learn, by intimate contact 
with distributors, what their problems are. 

More effective distribution methods is the 
ultimate goal of the committee. The first 
of these hearings was held recently at Kansas 
City. More than one hundred representa- 
tives of trade, commercial and agricultural 
associations of the Middle West, together 
with a number of business men, were present 
at the hearing. 

As outlined by Theodore Whitmarsh of 
New York, chairman of the committee, three 
important distribution questions dealt with 
were: 

Problem of keeping up sales. 

Reestablishment of confidence in prices. 

Elimination of waste in distributive proc- 
esses. 


Give the Railroad Act a Trial 
REPARATIONS are being made by the 


National Chamber to oppose vigorously 
any movement that may be made in the com- 
ing session of Congress to repeal provisions 
of the Transportation Act, which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
rates to provide adequate revenue for the 
railroads and to regulate intrastate rates. 

The position of the Chamber is that these 
provisions of the act should not be repealed 
until they have had a fair test. 

In a communication sent out to the con- 
stituents of the Chamber, Joseph H. De- 
trees, president, said that the passage of such 
legislation as the Capper or Nicholson bills 
would be “a long step backward.” 

According to President Defrees, “enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation would repeal 
those sections of the Transportation Act by 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is directed to establish rates that are reason- 
ably adequate to the railways and just to the 
public. The Railroad Committee and’ the 
officers of the National Chamber are firm 
and fixed in the opinion that these proposed 
laws would be extremely injurious to the 
tailways and detrimental to the public good.” 

President Defrees points out that the rate- 
making provision of the Transportation Act 
gives no guaranty whatever to the railroads. 
He says: 


Statements to the contrary are misrepresen- 
tations, If rates even under the most honest, 
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Economic Statesmanship 


The world has learned that the character of 
its business is a measure of civilization. Upon 


the orderly conduct of commerce and industry 
depend the health and well being of all. 


To a degree which few people realize, the 
sound prosperity of the United States is de- 
pendent upon the economic statesmanship of 
those who direct our financial resources. 


It is not enough to raise great crops of grain, 
cotton or tobacco, or to anaes industries and 
commercial institutions. From planting to con- 
suming, crops must be financed. Thousands of 
factories depend upon the importation of rubber, 
silk, sugar and leather, which must be paid for 
months before these commodities are distributed 
as finished products. Manufacturers have hea 
credit needs for purchase of materials, pay-rolls 
and goods in transit. Railroads require active 
financial cooperation in their essential operations. 


To adjust national finance in accordance with 
these vast credit requirements, balancing seasonal 
variations and driving through the arteries of 
business a steady, ample flow of financial vitality, 
is a service of supreme importance to the eco- 
nomic life of the country. | 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York employs its great resources to finance the 
current operations of commerce and industry. 
Its self-interest is identical with the business wel- 
fare of the United States. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Sixty Million Dollars 
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Picture Book 
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MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, 
with our “Off the Beaten Path” and 
“Grand Canyon Outings” folders. 





The Sante Fe operates four daily trains 
to California—two of them carry Pulli- 
mans via Grand Canyon. 


Fred Harvey meals “‘all the way.” 


W. J. BLACK 
Pass. Traffic Mgr.,A.T. & S.F. 


Ry. System 


1144 Railway Exchange 


Cuicaco 












efficient and economical management do not 
yield the return specified in the act, the amount 
of the shortage is lost to the railroads. Not 
a cent is payable from the Federal Treasury, 
and the deficit cannot be made up from rates 
subsequently established. 

The railways are now in a depleted condi- 
tion. There is need for the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars for proper maintenance and 
equipment. The country is growing in popula- 
tion, and there is need and there will be con- 
stantly growing need for an expansion of the 
railways. This need for expansion can be met 
only if they can market their securities. If the 
railways can receive no adequate return, it 1s 
at once obvious that they cannot market their 
securities. The corollary follows that they will 
fall into a dilapidated condition and their fa- 
cilities will be insufficient to supply the public 
needs. Not only would this be a disaster 
to the railroads as business enterprises, but 
it would be a calamity affecting in a most 
serious way every shipper and every consumer. 
This condition would tend inevitably in the di- 
rection of government ownership. 


Trade Association Activities 
RADE ASSOCIATION activities are 


increasing, to say the least. The Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the National 
Chamber has just prepared a tentative list 
of these activities, based upon information 
received from association secretaries. The 
list enumerates the activities of seventy-eight 
trade associations. Here they are: 

Adjustments, Advertising, Arbitration, “As- 


sociation Spirit” and ‘“Acquaintanceship,” 
Bulletins. d ; 
Classifications, Collections, Compensation, 


Compilation of Trade Information, Conserva- 
tion, Ceoperation, Cooperative Advertising, Co- 
operative Buying, Cooperative Selling, Coopera- 





tion with Other Trade Organizations, Cost 
Accounting and Cost Finding, Credit Bureau. 

Demonstrations, “Distribution and New Mar- 
kets,” Educational, Eliminations of Excess Va- 
riety, Elimination of Abuses (Trade Prac- 
tices), Employment Bureau, Ethics of Busi- 
ness, Exchange of Surplus Materials, Exhibits. 

Financial Statement, Consolidated, Yearly; 
Foreign Trade Service, Freight Classification. 

Group Meetings. 

Hand Books, House Organs. 

Industrial Bureau, Inspection Service, Insur- 
ance, Investigations, Technical (Testing etc.). 

Labor Problem, Legal Advice, Legal Aid, 
Legislative Work, Litigation. 

Market Reports, Materials, Raw; Methods. 

Open Price Bureau, Open Shop, Organization. 

Patent and Trade Marks, Price Data Ex- 
change, Production; Publicity, General; Pur- 
chasing, Price Lists and Classified Buyers’ 
Guides 

Relation Between Own Industry and Allied 
Industries, Research, Restriction of Production. 

Sales Promotion, Social Contact of Competi- 
tors, Standardization, Statistics (1. Production, 
2. Shipments, 3. Orders); Statistics, Produc- 
tion; Statistics, Wage Rates, Volume of Or- 
ders on Hand, Cost of Manufacture, Overhead 
Expenses; Style Bureau. 

Tariff Work, Taxation, Technical Education, 
Technical Information, Trade Extension 
Work, Trade Information, Trademarks and 
Copyrights, Trade Practices (Coordination), 
Trade Promotion (or Stimulation), Traffic 
Department. 

“Unfair Competition Bureau.” 

Wage Rates Compilation; Wage Schedules, 
Detailed; Washington Representative, Welfare. 


What Can a Trade Association Do? 
HE GOVERNMENT is soon expected 


to announce what function and activities 
trade associations may legally engage in, E. 
W. McCullough, manager of the Fabricated 
Production Department of the National 
Chamber, told the American Face Brick As- 
sociation in annual convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. He said that such a 
statement would have been made before this 
but for the fact that several governmental 
cases now are pending against certain trade 
associations, involving such questions as the 
proper use of statistics, open price plans 
and averages in cost accounting. 


Uniform Cost Accounting 
NAORE THAN eighty industries have in- 


4 stalled uniform cost accounting systems, 
according to the Fabricated Production De- 
partment of the National Chamber, which 
department is advocating a uniform cost sys- 
tem for each line of trade. 

In a pamphlet recently issued, the depart- 
ment quoted a paragraph from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Gaskill, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, setting forth the fact that the 
commission approves of uniform cost systems. 
The paragraph reads: 


The conception of the commission is that the 
efforts of a trade association to educate the 
individual member in the application of sound 
principles of cost accounting in his individual 
business is proper—a group may not attempt 
to substitute a group average or standard 
either of cost or margin (profit) for the in- 
dividual’s figures. . . “The individual must 
fix his own cost and his own margin.” 


Obstacles to Prosperity 


PEAKING before the American Paper 
\/ and Pulp Association, Joseph H. Defrees, 
president of the National Chamber, specified 
the high cost of government as a hindrance 
to return of normal business conditions. 

Other obstacles in the way of complete in- 
dustrial readjustment mentioned by Mr. De- 
frees include the unsettled railroad situation, 
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unbalanced foreign exchanges, and the uncer- 
tainty regarding enactment of tariff measures. 

Dealing with the subject of government 
expenditures, Mr. Defrees called attention to 
the fact that appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1921, totaled more than 
three and three-quarters billion dollars. He 
said: 

These figures before the war would have 
been inconceivable. Much is being done and 
much more may be reasonably expected to be 
done as affecting subsequent years by the force- 
ful efforts of General Dawes and his associates 
now specializing to eliminate waste and dupli- 
cation of effort, and to induce the application 
of sound business methods. This can only be 
a partial relief, but its effect will be approxi- 
mately immediate. The major weight of this 
burden, as we all know, comes from the cost 
of previous wars and of preparation for pos- 
sible future wars. The percentages of the 
application of these appropriations of billions 
of dollars for a single year were published in 
a recent number of The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal and are most interesting as well as shocking: 


Per cent 

Obligations arising from World 

DL i is inky athe S75 SURGE 52.2 
es OEE AE PE 11.0 
PERU E DOE GOOE «6.5 Ebi ic it 0100s sak Car 9.5 
Wer, Department. oisaesccades 8.8 
Obligations from previous wars 7.0 
Se eS ee rere ae 4-7 
Primary functions of government 3.9 
pasacellawmsdes 8356. FPS OS. 2.9 


In short, 7714 per cent for war purposes and 
221% per cent for all other purposes. 

The shock of seeing the enormity of our past 
misfortunes we must bear. The taxes to meet 
this burden we must pay cheerfully and freely, 
but the burden to come from future appropria- 
tions of this sort can be reduced to the mini- 
mum. The cost of preparation for future wars 
is still a matter for earnest and devout con- 
sideration, not only in our own interest but in 
the interest of the whole world. 


Reclassification 
HE DESIRE of the business world for 


a reclassification of United States em- 
ployes as a means of making government 
more efficient was put before the House of 
Representatives when the Lehlbach Reclas- 
sification Bill was being debated. 

In a letter to members of the House atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the member- 
ship of the National Chamber voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of reclassification when 
the report of a special committee which in- 
vestigated the subject was put to a ballot. 

The Reclassification Bill did not get 
through the extra session, and will undoubt- 
edly be taken up by the regular session. 


Nippon Merchants for Disarmament 


APANESE business men see in disarma- 

ment a step towards realization of in- 
ternational peace and an alleviation of the 
nations’ burdens, according to a radio mes- 
sage received by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States today as a result of a 
meeting of all the chambers of commerce of 
Japan at Osaka. The message said: 


All chambers of commerce of Japan in con- 
vention Osaka have honor cabling you following 
resolution: “We consider disarmament most 
urgent at present for realization of international 
peace, alleviation of nations’ burdens, and pray 
for success of Washington conference arriving 
at justice and equity.” 


In a letter transmitting the message to 
Secretary of State Hughes the United States 
Chamber said: 


We are making this message public feeling 
confident that it can only work for good. 
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Standardizing Paving Bricks 


ESTERDAY there were 66 sizes of 
paving brick; today there are 11; to- 
morrow there may be but 4. 

What wrought the miracle? Just com- 
mon sense and a common ground for the in- 
terests involved, both manufacturing and en- 
gineering. ‘There had been talk of a need of 
standardization in the industry for a number 
of years, but it had been chiefly talk. The 
putting of that talk into results is due in large 
part to two outside but interested parties, 
the Department of Commerce and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce through its Fabricated Pro- 
duction Department. These two agencies 
furnished the common meeting place for the 
exercise of common sense. 

In its missionary work on standardization 
and elimination the Fabricated Production 
Department asked the paving-brick makers 
what they were doing. They replied that 
they weren’t doing anything at the moment, 
although they knew that much could be done. 
They had found it difficult to secure the co- 
operation of the engineers. The National 
Chamber suggested that Secretary Hoover, 
himself an engineer, and his department were 
deeply interested in elimination of unneces- 
sary sizes of manufactured articles and that 
a joint meeting of all the interested parties 
might be arranged. 

That was done, quickly and successfully. 
E. W. McCullough, the manager of the 
Chamber’s Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment, was made chairman of the meeting 
which gathered on November 15. Secretary 
Hoover made a short talk, and the task was 
well under way. 

The actual cutting out of unnecessary sizes 
was based on a careful study by Maurice 
Greenough, secretary of the Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association. He _ charted 
sizes and recorded shipments of each size 
over a period of years. 

Within an hour, forty-four sizes had gone 
to the discard. Then a committee was ap- 
pointed to go over the figures again and come 
back after luncheon. That committee 
scrapped eleven more sizes, and in one day 
the industry had made a long step towards 
saner methods. A standing committee was 
named to carry on the work. 

What does it mean to the community? 
Here’s an opinion from R. Keith Compton, 
chairman of the Paving Commission of Balti- 
more: 


The work of the conference will be of untold 
benefit to the highway engineering profession, 
for the following reasons—and in giving these 
reasons it must be borne in mind that the inter- 
ests of the highway engineer and the manufac- 
turer are identical: 

In writing his specifications the engineer 
will now know exactly what is standard prac- 
tice, and he will have to choose only within the 
It varieties. If he is an experienced man he 
will know that he should select, for heavy 
trafic roads and streets, those brick of the 
greatest depth. If the volume of traffic is mod- 
erate, he will take the size next in depth. If 
the volume of «traffic is light, he will select the 
brick of the least depth. When it comes to 
style of brick, he will be guided largely by 
the output of the plants in his immediate 
locality, and in this connection he must depend 
entirely upon his own judgment. 

The point was made at the conference that, 
with so many varieties on the market and the 
resulting inevitable confusion, frequently a 
manufacturer would ship, through error or 
through the natural shrinkage of his material, 
a brick slightly smaller than that called for 
in the specifications, and that the harm result- 
ing therefrom might in some cases be very 
great, particularly on assessment work, where 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the Bell 
Telephone System organized for a supply of the 
apparatus which it foresaw would be required in 
the development of its new industry—telephone 
service. 


The ‘telephone in some countries is the luxury 
of the rich, but in America it is used by practically 
all the people. This universal service is due in 
large measure to foresight in engineering and 
manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, other appa- 
ratus of highest efficiency, and all necessarily of 
complex and intricate design, cables and wires and 
a multitude of technical devices enable our ccuntry 
to lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is made in a factory 
which is recognized throughout the world as having 
the largest production and the highest standards of » 
workmanship and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through stock ownership 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the manufacturing 
department of the Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure equipment of the 
highest development, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the requirements of 
the public, and with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System: begins: with the 
manufacture of equipment. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


toward Better Service 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Will we see a real bull market? 
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Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Bulletin Ad! 
and booklet, ‘Getting the 
Most from Your Money”’ 
— gratis. 





Special Barometer Letter — off the 
press January first — gives you the 
plain, unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy. 
It contains information of vital im- 


This Barometer Letter and booklet, “Getting 
the Mostfrom Your Money’’—are available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 


Tear out the Memo — now —and hand it to 
your a when you dictate the 


Merely ask for Bulletin No. AA\ 
Roger W. Babson Statistical Organization 


The Pri. Orpeniontion on of Te Character 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, pd Hills. 82, 
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Keeps a complete, up-to-date loose-leaf record of 
income from investments, property, salary, etc 
Write income-tax returns right from totals 
Nothing else like it. All-leather cover with pocket, 
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Here’s Easy, Quick Way 


Most illness is caused by constipation. 

Johnson’s Fresh Table Bran gives almost instan- 

taneous relief to most distressing cases. 

fresh bag sent postpaid to your table for $1 00. 

Made from Ghoicest wheat, every kernel washed 

and oneaeny milled. Use in baking or asa 
real. Good for children and grown-ups. Enjoy 
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The index for The Nation’s 
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the cost of such work is charged against the 
abutting property. In that case a dissatisfied 
or disgruntled abutter could, in this instance, 
appeal his case to the courts and probably re- 
ceive a favorable verdict, on account of this 
slight technicality of variation in sizes. It was 
thought that the reduction in varieties would 
largely eliminate this weakness. 

The advantage to the manufacturer and to 
the highway engineering profession at large 
is that the manufacturer can reduce his over- 
head by the employment of less labor and can 
also cut down his capital outlay by eliminating 
useless machinery. He will also have to carry 
less stock, and in this connection several manu- 
facturers testified that they had been carrying 
odd sizes for years at a heavy loss. The ad- 
vantage to the highway engineering profession 
generally is that the labor and capital thus re- 
leased can very largely be used in the con- 
struction of more streets and roads and in the 
performance of more public work generally. 
And furthermore, the manufacturer can devote 
more time and money in perfecting a com- 
modity which he knows is now a standard, and 
which he knows he will be called upon to 
furnish in certain sizes and styles only. 


What does it mean to industry in general? 
That it can be done; that obstacles that seem 
dificult can be surmounted in short order 
once the will-to-do and the way-to-do can 
be got together. In this case the way-to-do 
was supplied by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Scarcely an industry but suf- 
fers from unneeded styles and sizes. The 
Nation’s Business has its personal problem. 
On the desk lies a letter asking help in stand- 
ardizing paper grades and sizes. Here’s a 
paragraph: 


According to estimates there are more than 
600 kinds of folding machines and 200-odd sizes 
of printing presses made in this country because 
of a lack of a suitable system of standardization. 


One recent estimate was that a plumbing 
contractor must have 14,000 pieces of equip- 
ment to meet any situation which may arise 
in the plumbing business. 


How many other American industries have 
a problem like this—a problem that calls for 
common sense and a willingness on the part 
of individuals to make concessions for the 
common good ? 





Wasp to Tree to Water to Sugar 


JHEN MAN attempts to remake nature 

he finds himself on a devious path. In 

Hawaii, they have sent abroad for a wasp 

because the sugar plantations need it, but the 

route from wasp to sugar is not a straight 
one. 

The first need was assured supplies of 
water for the plantations. Most of it came 
from three large watersheds and it was 
desirable to reforest them. For this purpose 
the most suitable tree was the large banyan 
which will flourish in Hawaii, but is sterile 
for lack of a wasp which fertilizes the fig 
of which the banyan is a species. 

So the experiment station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association sent out two mis- 
sionaries to seek the proper wasp to pollinate 
the trees. One went to the Philippines, one 
to the Fiji Islands, while a third, despatched 
by the Territorial Government, set out for 
India. 

The wasp-ambassador to the Fiji Islands 
has already shipped cases of wasps to his 
homeland. And as a result the planters hope 
that the banyan will grow naturally, the 
watersheds be protected and the sugar cane 
flourish. 
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SwIFTNEss results from time 
saving Office Appliances. 
The more speed—the more 


profit. Slate 


builds over 1000 office appli- 
ances—from a small desk tray 
to complete filing units and 
sectional bookcases. 


No Business Office 
should be minus 
our Catalog 


It costs nothing. Tells what 
each article can accomplish in 
your office. Cheerfully sent 
with the nameof nearest YA 
dealer who will be glad to 
quote you on your require- 
ments — whether large or 
small. 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. 


92 Union Street 


N York Office . 
52 Park ay Monree, Mich. , 

















THERE IS NO OVERHEAD! 


Distribution of ‘‘Overhead”’ 
creates false cost figures. Cost 
Engineering provides the per- 
manent solution of your Cost 
problem. 
Ask for the Denham Costfinder 
for General Managers. Sent free. 


THE DENHAM COSTFINDING CO. 


COST ENGINEERING SERVICE 


407N SLOAN BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 

















SYSTEMATIZE YOUR STORE ROOM 





3 91 Send for samples of our 
ee Ly a stock bin labels and label 
acne aaias holders and free booklets: 

SCREW | How to Systematize Your 














ventories; How to Cut the Cost in ‘Manufacturing 
by Standardization. 


HADDON BIN LABEL CO. 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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What’s Back of the Farm Bloc 


lism, the Grange, the Alliance, and the 
Wheel have their logical successor in a 
politico-agricultural organization known as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. This, to 
be sure, is not the only farmers’ league, but J. 


Pit. sie G: greenbackism and bimetal- 


R. Howard, its president, asserts that it | 


attained a paid membership of more than 
a million in its first year, that it is operating 
in forty states, and that some of the state 
units are spending annual budgets of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars or more, to say noth- 
ing of the $492,393 spent during 1921 by the 
central headquarters and lobby in Washing- 
ton. It takes to itself credit for the forma- 
tion of the agricultural “bloc” in Congress, 
and has written an ambitious program of 
class legislation. 

After every panic the American farmer 
has felt himself especially aggrieved, inasmuch 
as his product is a raw material, which under 
the operation of an inescapable economic law 
is among the first to feel the fall of prices; 
and after every panic he has declared that 
the “money trust” is responsible. 

As a rule the remedy proposed has been 
currency inflation, the creation of cheaper 
money that he might meet his debts with less 
effort—a remedy which, as Benjamin Strong 
has observed, is like painless dentistry, in that 
there’s usually an abscess afterward. 

In the present worldwide industrial depres- 
sion, which is more acute in other great 
countries than in the United States, the Amer- 
ican farmer nevertheless feels, as one man 
expresses it, “cornered and harassed”; he 
localizes his complaint and localizes the 
blame, and the Farm Bureau Federation may 
be accepted as an expression of his emotion. 
Its origin, growth, scope and purposes are 
set forth lucidly in a substantial volume (The 
Farm Bureau Movement, Macmillan, New 
York, two dollars) by Orville Merton Kile, 
formerly assistant Washington representative 
of the federation. 

Mr. Kile says that the farmers “pooled 
their strength and their organization resources 
and had launched forth upon a course of 
action which forthwith made itself felt in 
council chambers, in counting rooms, and in 
legislative halls throughout the land... . 
They were proposing to take the business of 
farming in all its branches into their own 
hands and to regulate the intermediate 
branches. State and national law-making 
bodies soon reflected the entry of organized 
and unified agricultural opinion and caused 
professional politicians no end of worry. 
Legislation showed the unmistakable imprint 
of a new force.” 

These statements are sweeping. It is not 
the part of this reviewer to dispute, but 
merely to record them. With the record 
may be coupled a rapid catalogue of the re- 
forms credited to farmers’ organizations since 
the collapse of the political effort they cen- 
tered on William Jennings Bryan: Regulation 
of railroads by national and state govern- 
ment, popular election of United States sen- 
ators, rural free delivery of mails, parcel 
Post, postal savings banks, Federal improve- 
ment of roads, anti-trust legislation, a Fed- 
eral land bank system, and even greater flexi- 
bility of the currency (presumably through 
the Federal Reserve Act) “have all been 
brought about, ” says Mr. Kile, “in the rela- 
tively short period since 1896 and as a direct 
tesult of the spirit of progressiveness started 
by the prolonged agitation of the agricultural 
group.” This, also, is sweeping. 

But, however boastful this giant young 


organization may become in the first elation 
of its strength, to belittle its accomplishments 
and its ambitions is absurd. Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, is quoted by 
Mr. Kile as saying, at the Chicago conven- 
tion which bought the organization into na- 
tional being: “This federation must not de- 
generate into an educational or social institu- 
tion. It must be made the most powerful 
business institution in the country.” And 
Mr. Kile himself, in a chapter devoted to the 
farm bureau as a force in national affairs, 
observes: 


Perhaps the most notable tendency of the 
times is to force the large monopolies or close 
associations of a monopolistic nature, to submit 
to Federal regulation sufficiently drastic to 
make abuses impossible, but not so inelastic 
as to materially reduce their undoubted efh- 
ciency. in other words, society is insisting that 
the advantages of monopoly, or virtual mo- 
nopoly, be divided with the consumer. This 
type of legislation has a long distance to go 
yet to make it really effective, but it has great 
possibilities. The Sherman Anti-Trust law 
has proven totally unable to prevent monopo- 
listic conditions; the next effort is to be made 
apparently along the lines of control and limita- 
tion of private profits. 

The American farmer properly organized 
should prove a strong ally in this movement. 
Organized labor is also firmly committed to 
this policy. The Consumers’ League naturally 
favors the plan. Together, these combined 
memberships can pass any measure that has 
a fair degree of support from what we call 
“public opinion.” 

Assuming the continued strength and growth 
of all the organized groups mentioned, it does 
not appear at all extravagant to assert that 


the average American business man will have . 


to learn to operate on less and less margins 
between original cost and final selling price. 
This means a higher degree of efficiency, prob- 
ably involving reconstructed selling and dis- 
tribution methods. 


As the chief feather in its cap, the feder- 
ation takes to itself credit for the packer 
legislation passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Kile calls packer control and the 
completion of the Muscle Shoals government 
project the two outstanding congressional is- 
sues, so far as the farmer was concerned. 
“Strategically,” he says, “these two questions 
were at the apex of the Farm Bureau phalanx. 
Both these measures encroached upon the as- 
sumed privileges of private business, and the 
big financial and commercial interests of the 
country were united to defeat them.” Al- 
though the organization of the farmers’ 
lobby and “bloc” has already been described, 
Mr. Kile has this to say: “A staff of packer 
lobbyists was on hand at Washington almost 


‘constantly, and their influence on politics and 


legislation through banking, newspaper and 
various commercial connections almost 
equaled the stranglehold the railways held 
upon legislative agencies in the eighties.” 
Just when, one is tempted to ask, does a lobby 
cease to be an agency of reform? And when 
does it become a strangler? 

Mr. Kile sets down the personnel in the 
last Congress of the House and Senate 
“blocs,” and records that “by May both 
groups were in good working order and 
were in constant conference with the Wash- 
ington office of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which is their recognized clearing- 
house for agricultural information. Within 
another month these agricultural ‘blocs’ began 
to make themselves felt, and by the middle of 
June they were in effective control.” 

By effective control Mr. Kile means that 
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FARQUHAR 
HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


In addition to a standard line ef 
Veneer and Cider Presses, we make 
a specialty of Hydraulic Presses, 
Accumulators, Pumps, Operating 
Valves, etc., to suit individual re- 
quirements. Our shops are mod- 
ernly equipt for this work. We 
have our own Foundry, and every 
detail is attended to here. Presses 
for Talking Machine Records, Rub- 
ber Heels, Vulcanizing, Fibre, 
Trunk, Die, Curb, etc., are among 
the outfits recently manufactured. 
See our illustrated Press catalogue 
for particulars. 


Other Farquhar products include 
Engines and Boilers, Steam and 
Gas Tractors, Sawmills, Threshers 
and Farm Implements. Descrip- 
tive literature sent on request. 


We are always glad to figure on 
special work in our Machine Shop, 
Boiler Shop, Smith Shop, Carpenter 
Shop and Grey Iron Foundry. 


Write us concerning your 
requirements 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 182 York, Pa. 
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The California Associated Raisin Co., Fresno, Calif., packers of ‘*‘Sun Maid” Raisins, now have over three miles of 
Mathews Conveyers in their packing establishment 


Quick Transportation 
At Every Man’s Elbow 


The old costly way was to carry everything to 
the truck or elevator—often the full length of the 
room or building. 


Mathews conveyers bring transportation right up to the 
workers’ elbows. No time wasted in thousands of idle steps. 
Conveyers do the leg work, the lugging and tugging for a 
small fraction of former costs. 


No wear on the floor; no wasteful wide-aisle space. 


Says Mr. G. G. Watson, Operating Manager of the above 
illustrated plant at Sun Maid City: 
“This continuous conveyor system leaves no spot in the packing 


house more than 16 feet from the main conveyer. Any point on 
the floor can be reached by two 8-foot sections of gravity conveyer.” 


There never was greater need for economy than there is 
today. Put a Mathews Conveying System on your pay-roll 
and see the difference. Once installed, your pay checks are 
turned to dividend checks. 


Write today for illustrated catalog or ask to have our 
nearest engineer call. 


Gravity and Power Conveyers, Belt Conveyers, Spiral and Straight 
Chutes, Automatic Inclined and Straight Lift Elevators 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
148 TENTH STREET, ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Factories: Toronto, Ontario 


London, England 
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the Farm Bureau, “being moderate in its 
demands, got practically everything it asked 
for,” and adds: 


In rapid succession were passed the Capper- 
Tincher Grain Exchange Control Bill, the 
Packer Control Bilt, the Federal Aid Road Bill, 
and the various farm financing and crop ex- 
porting bills. In addition, the plans for a sales 
tax were biocked and full tariff protection on 
agricultural products was demanded and in 
most cases secured. 

All known tactics were employed by the 
former leaders in Congress to break up this 
agricultural alignment. The best gifts within 
the control of the party were held out tempt- 
ingly to the moving spirits in the agricultural 
groups if they would but desert or default, 
But these methods would not work. The 
alignment held. 

Panic-stricken at the turn affairs had taken, 
the old-line leaders tried to adjourn Congress 
to some later date, in the hope that by that 
time they might have the situation more nearly 
in hand. But to their discomfiture they dis- 
covered that they could not even adjourn until 
the agricultural “blocs” with their controlling 
votes gave consent on condition that the pend- 
ing legislation affecting agriculture first be 
disposed of. 


At another point Mr. Kile hints at the 
hope of a combination of labor forces with 
the farmers. “Organized labor,” he asserts, 
“has been making overtures to agriculture for 
some years. ‘This effort is much more notice- 
able today. These groups solidly united could 
carry practically any national election, in- 
cluding a big majority of congressmen. Much 
interest attaches, therefore, to the possibility 
of such a coalition.” More interest would 
attach to it, of course, if it were more prob- 
able. ‘The interests of the farmer and the 
industrial worker are at variance. The 
worker wants cheaper food and higher wages, 
The farmer wants higher prices for his prod- 
uce and lower wages for his “help.” It is 
true that labor joined hands at times with 
the Nonpartisan League in North Dakota 
(to which Mr. Kile devotes a chapter of praise 
and defense), but North Dakota is not an 
industrial state. The logical outgrowth of 
the agricultural “bloc” in Congress is the for- 
mations of “blocs” devoted to the separate in- 
terests of mining and lumber and manufac- 
turing and construction and banking and 
merchandising. And the logical outcome of 
that in time would be the splitting of these 
groups into smaller units based more specially 
on industrial divisions. And then we would 
have what the Guild Socialists say we should 
have, a legislative representation based, not 
on geographic but on productive boundaries. 
This would bring legislation designed for the 
aggrandizement of that class represented by 
a “bloc” strong enough to put through laws 
for its special benefit as apart from the 
benefit of the commonwealth. And_ this 
clearly is the trend of the class group in 
Congress. 

Mr. Kile is confident that the present or- 
ganization is not doomed, like its numerous 
predecessors, to an early death with the 
return of agricultural prosperity. He is at 
some pains to set forth its structural dif- 
ferences from the Grange and the Wheel and 
the others, and from the Farmers’ Union, 
which is still in existence; and he makes a fair 
case in favor of the federation. He has 4 
clear-eyed vision of the difficulties ahead of 


the farm bureaus, and of the weaknesses in-_ 


herent in such organization, and he meets 
them frankly and persuasively. Within the 
space assigned to this review it is impossible 
to go into these details, nor into the interest- 
ing facts regarding the origin of the bureaus 
with the country agent, their spread and 
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| union into a national federation, and their 
| activities in cooperative buying and selling. 
For those details the reader must go to the 


book. 
Other Worthwhile Books 


ErricigNT MARKETING FOR AGRICULTURE, by 
Theodore Macklin. Macmillan, New York. 

) OutLines OF PusLic Finance, by Merlin Harold 

Hunter. Harpers’, New York. 

| ApvANCED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, by George 

|” Burton Hotchkiss and Edward Jones Kilduff. 

' Harpers’, New York. 

| Tue GUARANTY OF BANK Deposits, by Thomas 

Bruce Robb. Houghton Mifflin Co., New 

York. 

| Risk, UNCERTAINTY, and Prorit, by Frank H. 

| Knight. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

| ManHoop OF Humanity, by Alfred Korzybski. 

| Dutton, New York. 

ProriT SHARING BY AMERICAN EMPLOYERS, with 
examples from England and types in France, 
a report to the National Civic Federation. 
Dutton, New York. 

ForEIGN EXCHANGE: THEORY AND PRACTICE, by 

+ Thomas York. Ronald Press, New York. 

Tue AMERICAN RAILROAD PROBLEM, by I. Leo 

' Sharfman. Century, New York. 

' Tue IsoLaATION PLAN, with Papers on the Cove- 

nant of the League of Nations, by William 

_ H.Blymer. Cornhill, Boston. 

| SAFEGUARDING AMERICAN IDEALS, by Harry F. 

| Atwood. Laird and Lee, Chicago. 
| Tue ORGANIZATION OF THE Boor AND SHOE IN- 
pustTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE 1875, by 
Blanche Evans Hazard. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. 
ScIENCE AND COMMONSENSE IN WORKING WITH 
Men, by Walter Dill Scott and M. H. S. 
Hayes. Ronald Press, New York. 
} Tue Paciric TRIANGLE, by Sydney Greenbie. 
Century, New York. 
| Trapinc wiTH Mexico, by Wallace Thompson. 
' Dodd, Mead, New York. 
| Jupncinc Coat Vatues, Gerald B. Gould, Fuel 
' Engineering Co., New York. 
' Time Stupy ANnp Jos Ana ysis, by William O. 
Lichtner. The Ronald Press, New York. 

_ AccouNTANTs’ Reports, by William H. Bell. 
The Ronald Press, New York. 

_ Motor Truck TRANspoRTATION: The Principles 
Governing Its Success, by E. Van Zandt Lane. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
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Saner Ship Methods 


8° MUCH justifiable criticism has been 
“ directed toward the United States Ship- 
ping Board in the past, it is an occasion for 
thankfulness that under the present régime 
the opportunity has risen for commendation. 
two significant accomplishments of the 
present board are, first, the recognition of 
the fact that the management of ships is a 
highly technical business, requiring the serv- 
ices of experienced men; and, second, the 
establishment of a policy based upon that fact. 
By the appointment of J. B. Smull, W. J. 
Love, and A, J. Frey, men of character and 
high standing in the shipping business, as 
vice-presidents of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, and by conferring upon them com- 
plete authority in substantially all matters 
relating to the operation of the government- 
} owned fleet, the Shipping Board has, for the 
Tst time, taken a step that is in accord with 
the best practice maintained in private ship- 
Owning companies throughout the world; in 
other words, experience is now at the helm. 
At ls interesting to point out the results of 
this New policy. When these operating vice- 
Presidents took office last July there were 
many vessels of the Shipping Board fleet that 
were making large losses. Some of them on 
tramp voyages were losing from $15,000 to 
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Steamboat Days 7 
in NewOrleans "(2 


ay XY 

HE romance of the old Mississippi River steamboat ) 

days hangs over New Orleans. Quaint, tall-funnelled 

side wheelers, recalling the heyday of nine-boiler floating 

palaces and thriliing river races, still nose their way up to 
the levees. 

Asa Mississippi pilot, Samuel Clemens, famous humorist, 
often visited the Crescent City. He speaks interestingly of 
Creole restaurants and the beauty and gaiety of French 
New Orleans. Its famous cafes and shops, its Mardi Gras 
and its picturesque river trips continue to enchant the 
visitor. By all means, stop over there on your trip via 
the Sunset Route. 


» California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


New Orleans SUNSET LIMITED 


San Antonio 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Operated over a mild, sunny route all the way, free from ice and snow. Observation Car, Through Dining 
Car and other comforts of modern travel. Daily Through Tourist Sleeping Car Service between Wash- 
ington, D.C. and San Francisco. Tri-weekly Sleeping Car Service between New Orleans and Los 
Angeles via Globe, Arizona, for the side trip to ROOSEVELT DAM on the APACHE TRAIL. 


For Information and Literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New Orleans 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


San Francisco 
Southern Pac. Bidg. 


Tucson, 
Score Bldg. 


Houston 
Southern Pac. Bldg. 














TIMELY BUSINESS STUDIES 


The various departments of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
are constantly studying timely business questions of national! importance. 

The results of some of these special investigations by experts are published 
in pamphlets. 

Here is a list of some of the latest of these pamphlets. A copy will be sent 
free to any one on request, with the exception of those starred, which will be 
sent free only to officers and committees of Chambers of Commerce. 


Insurance as a Credit Factor 

Marine Insurance—An American Policy 

Overhead Expense in Production 

Depreciation, an Important Cost Element 

What a Cost System Should Do for You 

Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control 

Reduction of Merchandising Expense 

Our World Trade in (920 

Our World Trade January-March, 1921 

Our World Trade January-June, 192! 

Promoting Foreign Trade 

Organized Effort in Foreign Trade 

European Problems and Their Relation to American 
Business 

Testimony Before Senate Committee on Railroad 
Revenues and Expenses 

1. Railroad Executives’ Viewpoint 


*Schools, Citizenship and Business 
*The Schools of Your City 
*A Housing Program 
*The City Plan and Living and Working Conditions 
*The Building Situation 
*Housing Companies 
*American Forms of Municipal Government 
*The National Chamber’s Civic Work 
*Municipal Water-Supply Systems 
*City Plan Commissions 
*Municipal Golf Links 
*Americanization 
*Park Facilities 
*Community Foundations 
*Social Agencies (Including Financial Federatians, 
Community Chests, etc.) 

*Community Advertising and Publicity 

2. Security Owners’ Viewpoint *Acricuitural Bureaus and Committees 
President Defrees’ Letter on Pending Railroad Legis- *tndustrial Development 

lation *War Activities of Commercial Organizations 

President Defrees on the Railroad Strike Situation *Commercial Organization Credit Bureaus 
National Obligation to Veterans *Building and Maintaining a Local Chamber of -Com- 

Pamphlets {, 2 and 3 merce 
How to Vote on a Referendum of the National Chamber “Retail Trade Extension 
Why You Should Vote on the Referendum *industrial Development, New Edition, 1921 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 
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Cast Iron Door Frame 


Weight 34 lbs. 


Faster Production Means Big Saving 


ERE are two door frames, one 

heavy and turned out compara- 
tvely slowly, the other light and 
produced about twice as fast. Nat- 
urally the lighter one is far less 
expensive not only because of faster 
production but because there is 35% 
less material used in its construction. 
This lighter door frame is made of 
pressed steel and was developed by 
our Engineering Department at the 
request of the manufacturer. 


“Press it from Steel Instead’’ 





“23 RICULTURAL 


AUTOMOTIVE 

TOOL-& WEIGHT BOXES - SEATS 

LEVER LATCHES - FURROW & GONG WHEELS 

BARROW TOOTH CLAMPS CULTTVATOR SHIELDS 
LAND ROLLER HEADS 


HOUSING COVERS - 


HUB FLANGES 


RADIATOR SHELLS ‘CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS -TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 
F BRAKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEELS: WHEEL DISCS COLD FORMED CHANNELS & ANGLES-BOTH HEAVY & LIGHT 
CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS ot NGSTOWN & PARKER CORNER BEAD EXPANDED METAL 
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Pressed Steel Door Frame 
Weight 21 lbs. 











This job is merely an example of the 
hundreds of pressed steel replacements 
of cast parts we have made for 
manufacturers in all lines of industry. 
We have had to save them both 
money and weight in order to get 
the business and we'll be glad to 
work on the same basis with you. 
A sample or blueprint of your cast 
part is all we need to tell you whether 
or not you can save money by “pressing 
it from steel instead.” Please address 
our Engineering Department. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


COMPOUND BOXES MAHONING,ZEE 6 IDEAL METAL LATH 





THE: * YOUNGSTOWN « PRESSED ~ STEEL: COMPAN Y" 
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PY GUE PAT CFR 


DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK—so East 42nd Street. CHICAGO 


WARREN OHIO 


‘yr All our factories are now 
consolidated in one big, 


new plant at Warren, O. 





220 South State Street 
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$40,000 between their departure from 
return to the United States. Since this ¢ 
travagant policy was changed and ma 
vessels withdrawn from such service, 
voyage of like character has shown a prof 
All the trade routes that had been estq 
lished have been maintained, except th 
where three or four lines were being operat ‘ 
from as many different ports to the sap 
foreign country, each line sending out shi 
that were only half loaded, consolidation hj 
been effected by having fewer ships pick y 
their cargoes at these same ports, the shj 
proceeding from port to port until a full carg 
is obtained. This practice not only say 
money on ships, but a further saving is ma 
through the elimination of operators, m 
of them inexperienced and inefficient, and th 
retention of those who have demonstrat 
their fitness. The statement relative to & 
maintenance of established trade routes is 
be modified in respect of certain services when 
the losses from operation were too greg 
to be suffered. Notably this is true of ¢ 
six ships that were running between Germar 
and South America, and losing between $39 
000 and $50,000 each round voyage. yt 
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T IS perhaps needless to point out that tht 

new operating managers do not approve 

that famous (or was it infamous that son 

one speaking with authority called it?) compa ~ 

tract which the Shipping Board made wilky 

the operators of its ships, whereby the ope if 

tors were paid a percentage on the freight? _/ 

money and the Shipping Board paid all the 

expenses and met all the losses, a sort @ 

“heads I win, tails you lose” arrangement >} 
The managers need not have spent yea 

in the business to realize that the 

neither effects careful management nor dé 

velops successful shipping men. Accordingh 

they are finding other methods. Notwith 

standing the present depression throughot 

the world is the greatest the shipping i 

dustry has ever known, and that the 

managers are signally unfortunate in havin 

to develop their plans under limitations thi 

circumstance imposes, it is encouraging t 

know that at present twenty-three vessels 

being operated under bare boat charter af 

the Government thereby relieved of all finan 

cial responsibility respecting them. So lon 

as a ship is a liability rather than an ass 

as is at present the case, it will be very dif 

ficult, if not impossible, to transfer any com 

siderable number of vessels to private handy 

either by sale or charter. But a beginninggy 

has been made, based upon a recognition 

the fact that former policies of the Shippif 

Board in this regard have been wholly wron i 

and much may be expected of this new polic ve 

as conditions improve. se 
Not only is the new administration in tie 

Emergency Fleet Corporation saving mong  — 

for the suffering taxpayers through the rr : ‘7 

tion of saner methods in the operation of e 

ships, but by judicious use of the pruf 

knife they have greatly reduced general am ; 

overhead expenses. In round numbers Gi 

total losses, including operation and- ove 

head, have been practically cut in half; # 

is, where formerly they averaged ab0l 

$10,000,000 per month the average now - 

between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, of v 

the loss on operation is about $1 (000,000, q 
This is still a great toll to pay, but it mu 

be regarded as an incident to misdirect® 

efforts that were the result of war pressutt 

and ignorance, and one that must be suiterel 

until regained prosperity presents a mong. 

favorable opportunity for the disposal of @ 

government-owned ships. ee 





